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Iron Mountain Route 


SHORTEST—QUICKEST—BEST 


FROM 


ST. LOUIS, THE WORLD’S FAIR CITY 


TO 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK, SAN ANTONIO AND GALVESTON, 
sinless a PASO, — CITY AND LOS ANGELES 


= 






VIEWS AT HOT SPRINGS 











Stairway to 
Government 
$ : 











Government 
Stairway and 
Hospital. 


Entrance to Government Reservation. 


Through Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars between St. Louis and Hot Springs 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars between St. Louis, Hot Springs, Galveston, San Antonio, 
Laredo and the City of Mexico 


Through Pullman Sleeping and Pullman Tourist Cars between St. Louis, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Fl Paso, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Dining Cars and Free Reclining Chair Cars Electric Lighted Trains 





For Descriptive and I/lustrated Literature, Folders, Maps, Etc., Call at 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, S. E. CORNER SIXTH AND OLIVE STREETS 





H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent ... 8ST. LOUIS 








COVER DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY BUXTON & SKINNER, ST. LOUIS. 
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Five Thousand Dollars for Ten Cents 









s 





A Golden Opportunity—Within the Reach of Every Resident 
and Visitor of St. Louis. 


There has been deposited in the National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand Dollars, 


which amount will be given away next October 12th. 


directly every man, woman and child in the city. 
It is but natural and fair to assume that this magnificent sum will not be given away simply for philanthropic 
reasons, but the conditions and requirements governing its disposal are so easy that it practically amounts to a gift. 
The World’s Fair Management has set aside October 11th next as Missouri Day, upon which date it is ex- 


pected the people of the grand old State will turn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest exposition. 








To estimate the number of paid admissions to the Exposition on this day will require considerable skill, yet will 
afford no little interest, inasmuch as the sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the person making the cor- 
rect or nearest correct estimate. Should there be more than one correct or nearest correct estimate, this sum will 
be equally divided between the persons making such estimates. 

The conditions governing this contest of skill are essentially as follows :— 


The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on the market a new brand of Iocent cigars, known as the 








$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,’ a piece of goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and superior of many cigars 


now retailing for ten cents. 
With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by your 


| This small fortune will be directly within the grasp of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, and in- 


dealer, on which card estimates must be made. Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates will be 
printed upon these official cards. You have only to buy one of these cigars, make your estimate, and enjoy your 
smoke. Every time you smoke a $5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on Five Thousand Dollars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the $5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, guar- 
anteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, or its sale would be limited to the first trial. 

The contest is a method of introducing and advertising this brand of cigars, adopted by The Million Cigar Co., 
and the aim of the Company, as its name implies, is to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten Cents between now 
and October 11th next. Therefore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can be drawn only by persons earning it according to the rules of the contest, by order of the Million Cigar 
Co., of St. Louis. 
The next time you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will be given you, 
free of charge. Anyone wishing to make an estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents may do so by 
& 


paying 15c for an official estimate card. 


It may be a few days before your dealer will have these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to place them 






as rapidly as possible. 
THE MILLION CIGAR CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I cn ee a a a Oe al 
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The Greatest System 
of Transportation in America 
is composed of 


“Big Four Route” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

BOSTON & ALBANY, 

LAKE SHORE, 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE, 
ERIE R. R., 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 


These lines operate 
MANY FAMOUS TRAINS 


over 


SMOOTHEST ROADWAYS 
through the 


DENSEST POPULATION 


and 


LARGEST CITIES 
in 


AMERICA 





Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway and Chestnut 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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Chic.-K. C. 
& S. W. Limited 
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~$t. Ann’s Maternity Kospital, 














Centh and O'Fallon Streets, - — $t. Louls, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to STSTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 














C. M. & St. Paul ’ 
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ITE SEAL BEER 


“DELICIOUS NUTRITIOUS 











Bottled at Lhe Brewery 


NATIONAL DREWERY CO. 


GRIEASEDIECK BROS. 
SAINT LOWTSUS.A. 


Send 2% for Beautifully tllestrated Booklet. 
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The young daughter of a prominent 






















































































































New York financier, who had passed “ 

TICKETS NOW ON SALE most of her years either in the city or » 
at the large summer resorts, recently ° e e for 

paid her first visit to a real country are 

Photographic season tickets, 184 coupons, $25. home. She was anxious to show that ee 
Photographic season tickets, 184 coupons, for children 5 to 11 years, she was not altogether ignorant of rural Hig! 

, ; conditions, and when a dish of honey rare 

inclusive, $15, was set before her on the breakfast 
No charge for photograph. table she saw her opportunity. a. 
Coupons accepted at gate from date of delivery of book. “Ah,” she observed carelessly, “I see 
Number of admissions daily at option of holder until 184 coupons you keep a bee.”—Harper’s Weekly. .. 

are used ab ch ob 
Apply Room 146 Laclede Building, Fourth and Olive Streets, RARE AND ARTISTIC GOWNS P 

and downtown ticket offices of Vandalia, Chicago & Alton and Big Four The Palais of Costume is one. of the 

Railroads. popular attractions on the Pike at the 

? World’s Fair. It is the same exhibition ‘ 
NORRIS B. GREGG, E. NORTON WHITE, that was viewed by millions at the last 1904 . 
Director Concessions and Admissions. Chief Dept. Admissions Paris Exposition and is one of the great- = 
i est sartorial treasures in the world. There 
Mats. Wed., Sat. are in the palace many costly gowns, one 2 
GRAN 25c and 50c hal HIGH LANDS in particular which is valued at $40,000. The “True St. Louis 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 The ladies never tire of gazing on these World’s Fair Line.” 
George Evans in THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL dreams of robes and rich raiment, stud- 
THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME Most Popular Family Resort in St. Louis ded with precious stones and embellished ]1LE § 
Next Sunday Matinee—"YORK STATE FOLKS” NOW OPEN with the rarest laces and embroideries INUT ES 
aca anconseenetiat:tertashencitao enchants me Vaudeville in in gold and silk. Some of the gowns ON EY 
* CENTURY # HOPKINS PAVILION have historical interest and a few have 
THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, __ FREDERICK V. BOWERS added gracefulness to the figures of Saved via the I. @G.N. 
Daniel V. Arthur Reserved Seats Thurs Superb Scenic Singing Sensation European noble women. There is in 
presses ide: Citi aia aka arene tee in America, the exhibition much that will interest 
Marie Cahill | Henry M. Blossom Jr’s. MEEHAN’S man as well as woman, for it is an art- 
in Comedy Trained Dogs. istic display as well as one representa- 
NANCY BROWN “CHECKERS” ateag = ~~ Amen tive of a or profession. are one 
EMIL WALHUND AND MLLE. TEKLA may see at°a glance the modiste’s art 
s Evenings, 5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. Feats of Strength. in all its glory. It affords some idea of 
Imperial 25c Matinces Dolly, 25¢ ‘ — a — ate the splendor of the grand receptions and 
Next Sunday Matinee, May 8th and week. a arent aa festivals in which the wealthy women C 
The Moonshiner’s Daughter Adbeahen: 46 tian Cane. of the old and new world participate. 
A Sensational Melodrome of Life Among Reserved Seats 25c and S0c. ‘ ab bh 
. ‘ics aoe “Now that I am engaged,” said the 
Nowa Veseey Beeman in “Soni. # OLYMPIC Cd young man, “I suppose it is up to me 
BEAUTIFUL THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY to resign from my club.” 4to8H 
D E LM AR Francie Wien | “errs tee *ene Nok “noseaney, . meplied, she cage me hug 
Second Week of from Sageville. “All you need to do is Quickest 
GARDEN ond _— pata Francis Wilson ‘° keep away from it until after you From Texas 
N O W O p E N pete. of re — and settle down again.—Chicago 
ini LVeWS. Watch for our announcement 
Just Across Skinker Road From ERMINIE Ermiale ak ah extraordinary. 
: Mayme—“Jack is to let me know in 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUND STANDARD ten days if he accepts my proposal.” .. D ). PRICE | 
FREE BAND CONCERTS. The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily Edyth—‘“Isn’t the suspense terrible?” Gani Qaiieeane eth Gintet Aaues, 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT. THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, Prag tly — Hagia oe I L. TRICE, 
ae don’t know whether to break off m > , 
CONY ISLAND OF THE WEST Blue Majestic other engagements or not.”-Chicago Se ee 
ALL STREET CARS TRANSFER ; News. “The Texes Reed.” Pelestion, Tones. 

7 w Ribbon Sur- ob ch ce i lili eee AMADES Reece — 
Bell Telephone Main 822. “What can I do for my little boy?” rT 
Kinloch Teiephone B 199. Girls. lesquers asked mamma, “so that he won't have “Well,” he modestly replied, “I would ane 

to eat between meals?” “Have the prefer not o answer that question. But those 
SED RAC ES meals ficker together, replied the my wief ought to be able to tell you.”— coat- 
ee @@ greedy young man.—Glasgow Evening Ex. denn 
Times. 
W Union Jockey Club Qe oe she : froc 
alnut Street JOSEPH DUFFY, President Major (indignantly)—“What do you CARMODY S, sia 
at —- 5 P, 1 CT oe eae mean, sentinel, by sleeping at your post? ’ wai 
; : ; If the enemy should appear you would 2)3 N. Eighth St. aie 
‘ ‘ Union Ave. and Natural Bridge Rd be lost.” Sentinel—“Don’t worry, ma- ae 
Cigar Co. Races commence at 2:20 daily, jor. . . a i" bared in the whole FINEST LIQUORS Pe. 
= SIX RACES EACH DAY CHY. — ee ae prese 
Finest Steeplechase course in the world. a ae ob ob THAT'S ALL. umbr 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand My singing was just dreadful to- safe 
509 Walnut Street, Admission $|: Paddock 50c Extra night,” said the soubrette; “did you no- Wm. Schaefer, lated 
— ih) ge gg " tice how my voice broke on the top Che Grand Preoriet new 
ST. LOUIS, MO Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds notes” Dent worry sbout it, dear” = oprietor. 
OPEN BOOKING replied the prima donna; “your tights N. UW. Conner Gi aad Pine Somat, 
ee _—_—_— were very becoming.”—Ex. Finest Bar and Billiard te: 
Every Friday Ladies’ Day eh ee Hall in the West Fan 
All Leading Brands of { “Do you believe,” she asked, “that a STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS " 
: RACES RACES genius per possibly be a good husband ?” IN EVERY RESPECT. zen 


Cigars and Tobaccos on hand. 
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The Star Spring Novel 










By EDWARD PEPLE 
re direct re- | 42mo. $1.50 


Color:d [lustrations by 
SCOTSON CLARK 
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Corticelli and Brainerd & irmstrong the balance—and a perplexed hero. 


WA gS HY ss || LK. SS Write for complete Spring List of New Books, to 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. | JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. 


Avoid imitations and their annoyances. | 
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The Great Dramatic Story 













HOW TYSON The RAT-TRAP 
CAME HOME 4 
By DOLF WYLLARDE 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING Author of "The Story of Eden.” 











Author of *‘The Captured Cunarder 


A story with two lovely heroines in atte hae~end 6 women. 
































Trade has curious traditions. The 
tailor, for example, continues to affix 
those two unnecessary buttons to our 
coat-cuff, and would never dream of 
dropping the buttons at the back of our 
frock coat, though, as Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger observed more than a century ago, 
“we wear no swords.” Does any man 
want an umbrella cover? Yet you will 
scarcely buy an umbrella that has not 
to be denuded of that strange encum- 
brance. “Take it off, please,” said the 
present writer, when picking the new 
umbrella and handing the old one for 
safe carriage to his home. Six hours 
later the old umbrella arrived in the 
new cover.—London Daily Chronicle. 

ab hh bh 

Aunt Marie—“I think you and Mr. 
Mann ought to get along nicely together. 
You know, you both like the same peo- 
ple.” 

Matilda—“Yes, and what is better, we 














hate the same people. Just think what 


nice long talks we shall have together!” neers moc fins HQ po (F 
a ab bh 


“To-day,” said the minister, “I think 
you'd better take up the collection be- 
fore I preach my sermon.” 

“Why so?” asked the vestryman. 

“I’m going to preach on ‘Economy.’ ” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


ob ob cls 


Mrs. Knicker: “Was your new gown 


. xX 


Mrs. Bocker: “Lovely. Jack’s bank 


account shows just seventy-three cents es a 
left.”-— Smart Set. All Styles, Grad 


aNd J. B. Sickles Saddlery Co. 


“Are you still making visits to your 
dentist?” “No.” “How’s that?” “Oh, WASHINGTON AVENUE AND 23st STREET. 


nothing; only I ran out of teeth.”— 


Detroit Free Press. Ts Te Vi ees | penta helenae wrnenfiyes saad Ved 
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TAKE THE SUBURBAN TO THE FAIR 


“All aboard for the great World’s 
Fair!” This is the cry on the Suburban 
lines down town these days, and the 
crowds that are taking this route to the 
Fair fully justify the expectations of the 
St. Louis and ‘Suburban management. 
The St. Louis and Suburban cars run 
direct from the down town loop, on Elm 
and Fourth streets, to one of the prin- 
cipal main entrances of the big show 
near Union avenue and Lindell boule- 
vard, known as the Lindell boulevard 
main entrance. The trip is made in some- 
thing less than 20 minutes. A large part 
of the journey is over a right of way 
which is not interrupted much by traffic 
of other kinds, so that there are no ex- 
asperating delays to tax the public’s pa- 
tience and no change of cars. 


Besides the loop at the main entrance, 
near the Wabash Station, the Suburban 
has two other loops on the north side of 
the Fair grounds. 

Boarding a Suburban car for the Fair 
Grounds, a person is sure to reach his 
destination and to have an enjoyable 
trip. 

The Suburban Company has most gen- 
crously expended funds for the improve- 
ment of the property in expectation of 
the World’s Fair. In the first place, it 
voted an issue of many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds and began a year 
ago to remodel its property. Attention 
was first given to the roadway, which 
was rebuilt throughout the length of the 
line to the World’s Fair Grounds, and 
out on its various other branches new 
and heavy rails, weighing 100 pounds, 
were laid and all welded together so 
that they may be said to be continuous 
from end to end. This improvement in 
itself cost many thousands of dollars. 


Then the company proceeded to dis- 
pose of the several abrupt curves which 
were the only drawbacks to comfortable 
travel on the line. To do this it was 
necessary to secure private right of way 
at these curves by the purchase of 
ground abutting them, but the money 
thus expended has since won the pat- 
ronage of many thousands of persons 
who before the curves were straight- 
ened were loth to ride on the system. 
The former abrupt curves at Thirteenth 
and Lucas avenue and at Duncan avenue 
and Sarah street now afford as easy a 
roadbed as any other part of the great 
system. There is no jolting, no jump- 
ing off the tracks. Strangers in the city 
are at once taken with the trim appear- 
ance of the property. The coaches of 
the various lines, so easily distinguish- 
able, in night or day, are objects of ad- 
miration to all visitors who know the 
value of a good street railroad to the 
citizens of a city. In the matter of roll- 
ing stock the Suburban is well able to 
care for the immense crowds that are 





Finest Cars and Smoothest Roadbed. 


flocking to the Exposition. The cars 
are as easy running as a Pullman sleeper 
and they are as elegantly and substan- 
tially built and neatly furnished as any 
cars used for public traffic anywhere. 

There are several hundred. of these 
coaches, each of which have seats for 
fifty-two persons. They are all fitted 
with patent air-brakes, have ‘spacious 
aisles, which do away with that most 
disagreeable feature of travel—the tram- 
pling underfoot of those seated by pas- 
sengers standing in the aisles. And the 
platforms are big and roomy. 

All the coaches are lighted brilliantly 
at night, so that a person may read his 
paper or book with comfort while the 
easy running coach flies over the right 
of way. 

Employes of the Suburban are notably 
courteous and well-informed as to the 
city and its principal places of interest, a 
point which is proving of inestimable 
service to the thousands of strangers 
who are using this system for business 
or pleasure-seeking journeys. 

Lovers of the country and picnic par- 
ties will find the Suburban lines con- 
venient to their plans. This system, with 
its 100 hundred miles of trackage and 
its numerous branches, enters the most 
beautiful spots in Missouri, far enough 
from the smoke, grime and noise of the 
city to insure a rich ozone laden atmos- 
phere, yet sufficiently near to render the 
return home an easy matter. The ser- 
vice into the country districts is the very 
best of suburban railroad travel. The 
roadbeds and cars used in these branches 
are the best that money and labor could 
produce. The trip to the Meramec High- 
lands, where the swift-flowing, fish-laden 
Meramec River flows through the most 
beautiful scenery around St. Louis, is 
well worth the attention of any visitors 
who are seeking a pleasant ride.. The 
Meramec Highland cars may be boarded 
down town at any time during the day 
and the passengers need not leave them 
until they have reached their destina- 
tion. Such a trip, flying past farm and 
through hill, dale and meadow, must be 
tried to be fully appreciated. 

The patrons of the Suburban need 


have no fear of accidents’ while 
on its cars. They are of rare occur- 
rence. ‘The lines are managed so that 


collisions are avoided. It has sufficient 
cars to conduct a safe schedule so that 
the sometimes disastrous efforts to. make 
up lost time necessary on other roads 
need not be resorted to on this system. 
Besides, all men in charge of the cars, 
conductors and motormen, are the best 
in the West. They receive better pay 
than any other men engaged in similar 
work and more is expected of them. 
The present Suburban system is the 
outgrowth of the Cable and Western 
Road, the first rapid transit line estab- 





lished in St. Louis. It was established 
as an electric road in 1891 and has since 
grown from one single line into the pres- 
ent great system, with many ramifica- 
tions leading out into the suburbs north 


and west. The lines which comprise 
the system are: 
St. Louis and Suburban main line, 


Union avenue line, Florissant line, Fer- 
guson line, Kirkwood line from De Ho- 
diamont to Kirkwood via Clayton, the 
Forest Park line between Brentwood and 
Forest Park; the Meramec line from 
Fourth and Elm streets to Maplewood; 
the Meramec Highlands line, from 
Fourth and Elm streets to the Meramec 
Highlands, and the North Sarah street 
line, from Fourth and Elm streets to 
O’Fallon Park. 

To operate this big system numerous 
power producing engines are necessary. 
To be sure the various lines would be 
enabled to make good time during the 
World’s Fair, this company has installed 
new boilers, larger and more powerful, 
as well as engines and dynamos of in- 
creased horse-power. The re-wiring of 
the various lines also has been accom- 
plished in order that the increased power 
given to the various branches may be 
distributed to the best advantage. 

Prominent among the other attrac- 
tions to which the Suburban line is a 
direct route, as well as a pleasant one, 
are Suburban Garden and Forest Park 
Highlands, and the Fair Grounds and 
Union and Delmar Jockey Clubs, where 
racing will be conducted throughout the 
summer. The Suburban also touches 
Delmar Garden, which is a popular re- 
sort in the warm months of summer, 
and likewise Forest Park Highlands, 
where any number of persons find 
pleasurable entertainment on the thes- 
pian order. Besides these the Subur- 
ban touches Ramona Park, one of the 
most popular suburban resorts for pic- 
nics and parties. To all these places 
there are special cars operating, and pas- 
sengers who do not care to wait for 
the special may board any of the cars 
of the system and transfer at convenient 
points on the way to their destination. 

Aside from the attraction to be found 
at all of these places, the ride on the 
Suburban System’s lines, both in and 
beyond the city, is well worth the fare. 
It passes through the best residence 
section of the city, and along its private 
right of way, which commences at Van- 
deventer and Morgan streets, may be 
seen many of the prettiest garden spots 
within the city. 

These gardens are the yards of res- 
idences whose occupants have been stim- 
ulated to compete for prizes offered by 
the Suburban Company for the prettiest 
and best kept yards. Here in the space. 
of a mile or so may be seen all kinds 
of flowers, plants and vines and the 


finest of lawns. The routes of the various 
lines are free of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, so that there is no smoke 
or soot to soil the faces or clothing of 
the patrons, and the air is laden with 
the fragrance of flowers and the sweet 
smell of meadows and of new mown 
hay. The trips into the suburbs ad- 
jacent to St. Louis are a bracer every 
visitor or resident will appreciate. The 
cars fly over the tracks, fearing no col- 
lision with other traffic, since the right 
of way is private. Many of the spots 
along the road to Ferguson, Florissant 
and Kirkwood equal in scenic beauty 
any to be seen in this country or abroad. 


Those who wish to attend the races 
at the various local tracks will find the 
Suburban cars more convenient than any 
for such a trip. There is plenty of room 
in each coach and enough cars to do 
away with the necessity of making stops 
when cars are already loaded. 

In addition to the amusement places 
already mentioned as being upon the 
Suburban’s right of way, there are other 
points of interest which it reaches and 
which many visitors will no doubt seek 
while here attending the Fair. On the 
North Side there are O’Fallon Park, 
and two large cemeteries, Calvary and 
sellefontaine, objects of interest to many 
who have heard of them. The beauties 
of Calvary and Bellefontaine, both in 
natural effects and in the art of the 
monument carver and setter, are well 
known to many who will no doubt lead 
visitors to see them. 


Cars from the down town terminus, 
between Elm on the south, Locust on 
the north, Fourth and Sixth street, will 
leave every two minutes during the 
World’s Fair, so that passengers will 
suffer no delay. The Suburban touches 
at four of the most important down 
town hotels, the Laclede, St. James, 
Southern and Planters, going and com- 
ing, and is convenient to many of the 
large stores so frequented by lady shop- 
pers. One of these stores, Barr’s, is sit- 
uated at its curve at Sixth and Locust 
streets. For pleasure and business it 
will thus be seen the ‘Suburban is easily 
the system for the World’s Fair visit- 
ors. 


The officers of the Suburban Company 
are: President, Mr. Julius S. Walsh; 
vice-president, Mr. Julius S, Walsh, 
Jr.; general superintendent, Mr. John 
Mahoney; secretary-treasurer, Mr. E. P. 
Sommers. 

The Mr. Julius S. 


directors are: 


Walsh, Sr., Mr. S. M. Kennard, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones, Mr. Charles H. Hut- 
tig, Mr. Wm. F. Nolker, Mr. C. Mar- 
quard Forster, Mr. William D. Orth- 
wein, Mr. Harrison I. Drummond and 
Mr. Ben Altheimer. 
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“IS BETTER” 


Everybody says So. 
brands, as St. Louis’ 


Fair surpasses all others. 


L. &@ A. SCHARFF, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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NEW BOOKS 


Neith Boyce, author of “The Fore- 
runner, who, by the way, suffers because 
of the confusion of the reviewers, who 
insist that she is a man, has given an- 
other, her second work, to the reading 


world. The volume is entitled ‘The 
Folly of Others,” and is as full of pro- 
mise as Miss Boyce’s first story. It 


is from the press of Fox, Duffield & 
New York, is illustrated, 
Miss Boyce 
time for 


Company of 
and sells at $1 per copy. 
has been writing for some 
Eastern publications, principally maga- 
zines, but her identity has not been 
thoroughly established in the literary 
world, although quite a large and select 
circle of acquaintances are familiar with 
her work. Her unusual Christian name 
has led several reviewers to the mis- 
take as to her sex, all of which the 
author has very patiently borne. Miss 
Boyce is quite well known to an admir- 
ing group of St. Louis ladies, who are 
watching her progress in the literary 
world with pleasure. 
ale 

“The Moki Snake Dance,’ of which 
much has been written in story and 
history, is the title of a neat little vol- 
Depart- 
It was 


ume issued by the Passenger 
ment of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
written by Walter Hough, Ph. D., and 
is a complete and satisfying description 
of that dramatic pagan ceremony of the 
Pueblos and their descendants. The 
manners and customs of the Mokis and 
Pueblos also receive attention from the 
author. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated with half-tones and in view of the 
fact that the descendants of the Pueblos 
have a village at the World’s Fair, it 
may be said to be timely in appearance. 
Persons interested in the Cliff Dwellers 
and other tribes of red men will find 
the volume a useful work of reference. 
It may be obtained from the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 
Le 

“Anna, the Adventuress,” by E. Phil- 

lips Oppenheim, is a new story of Lon- 


don life, which has recently issued from 
the press of Little, Brown & Company, 
of Boston, Mass. It is of sufficient worth 
to merit the entertaining. 
In fact, it is ingenuous. The story deals 


designation 
with the adventures of two sisters, 
Anna and Annabel, the latter of whom 
after becoming a person of some celeb- 
rity in Paris, marries John Ferringhall, 
an M. P., who thinks all the while he 
is being wedded to Annabel’s sister An- 
na. The consequent complications give 
the author great scope for display of 
his skill as a writer and story teller. 
The dialogues are sparkling and the sit- 
uations, as may be imagined, are inter- 
esting and unusual. The other charac- 
ters, like the leading ones, are well 
drawn, and not easily forgotten in the 
story. The story is a clever one. The 
price per volume is $1.00. 
ak oh os 
RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


The richest man in the world is the 
man who has enough money and knows 
it. He may not have the most money, 
and still be richer than the multi-mil- 
lionaire. 

Such a man is Mr. Russell E. Gard- 
ner, the happy, contented successful 
manufacturer of Banner Buggies at St. 
Louis, Mo. By his own industry and 
the judicious employment of expert 
help and assistants, and the making of 
honest goods—Banner Buggies, and 
nothing else—he has at the age of 38, 
acquired a competence that enables 
him to declare himself as_ perfectly 
satisfied with his condition in life, and 
willing to take time from active busi- 
ness to enjoy himself rationally, _be- 
fore he reaches an advanced age 
where the pleasures of life begin to 
pall. 

The truth of the matter is, while Mr. 
Gardner is still the sole proprietor and 
owner of the Banner Buggy Co., now 
grown to be the largest concern of its 
he is no longer a 
His superb 
factory in 


kind in the world, 
toiling man of business. 
factory, the largest buggy 


the city, that leads in the buggy mak- 
ing industry, turns out a complete bug- 
gy every 78 seconds in the working 
day, or a total of over 40,000 buggies 
every year. 

It is but recently that Mr. Gardner 
found that his profits were 
$10,000 more than 
promptly called in his entire force and 
distributed this amount among them. 
It is but little wonder that his assist- 
ants are efficient and more than anxious 
to do everything right to make his busi- 
ness—and theirs—an assured success. 

Mr. Gardner’s Steam Yacht, named 
Annie Russell, after his wife and him- 
self, is familiar at all the wharves 
along the lower Mississippi, from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, his _ greatest 
pleasure being a yachting cruise, under 
his own colors, accompanied by his 
friends, whom he numbers by the multi- 


ak oh ab 
A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 


eb abs ob 


ALL DOWN 

Mrs. Newlywed—Doctor, that bottle 
of medicine you left for baby is all gone. 

Doctor—Impossible! I told you to give 
him a teaspoonful once an hour. 

Mrs. Newlywed—Yes, but John and I 
and mother and the nurse have to each 
take a teaspoonful, too, in order to in- 
duce baby to take it—Puck. 

ab oh hb 

“T wonder if he’s really of any use in 
the world,” remarked the girl in blue. 
‘Oh, yes,” replied the practical girl in 
gray; “he can be used to make other 
men jealous.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

ab oh ab 

Efie—“Silly! Dolls don’t eat any- 
thing!” Bertie—“Don’t, eh? Well, that 
old one of yours that I cut open was 
chock full of breakfast food.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

abe ah hh 
money. $5,000 for ten cents. 
Ask your cigar dealer. 
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Most any kind of 
Paint will please 
Some of the people 
Some of the time, 
But 


The Horse Shoe Brand 
The Strictly Pure Kind 
Is made to please 
All of the people 
All of the time, 

It’s all Paint 
And no worry. 
The other kind 

Has the worry in it 
Don’t Forget That. 


MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., 
GREGG VARNISH CO, 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. TI 
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Summer homes are 
far more attractive 
when 





Dorflinger 
Glassware 


is used for the table 
and sideboard. Find 
the dealer. 











SPORTING COMMENT 


THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP. 

To-day (Thursday) the Metropolitan 
Handicap, the first big race of the East- 
ern turf, will be run at Morris Park 
track. It will give us a line on some 
of the crackerjacks of the Eastern turf 
who are entered in the World’s Fair 
Handicap, to be decided in St. Louis. 
Although Africander, the consistent 
performer of last year, does not appear 
in the list of probable starters given 
out Monday, word was sent out by the 
Hampton stable owners that Africander 
would surely be a starter in the big race, 
having been pointed for it within the 
last two weeks. Should he start, he 
probably will pack 123 pounds, and judg- 
ing from the confident talk of his owner 
and trainer, will have more than the 
horseman’s proverbial “chance” to win. 
Should he start, he will have strong con- 
tention in the race, however, with such 
animals as Beldame, winner of the Car- 
ter Handicap; Rostand, the Excelsior 
victor, the former with 98 pounds up 
and the latter with 106; Hermis, 126; 
Irish Lad, 123; Major Daingerfield, 
Savable, 118 each; Whorler, 116; Ace- 
ful, Mizzen, 113 each; Mamie Worth, 
Mexican, I1m each; Grand Opera, I10; 
Eugenia Burch, 109; Lux Casta, 107; 
Buttons, 106; Red. Knight, 106; Rose- 
tint, 109; High Chancellor, Highball, 
Grey Friar, 107 each; Rostand, 106; 
Pulsus, Ingold, 100 each; Major Pel- 








The International Studio 


is the most beautiful and up-to-date 
ART MAGAZINE Published. 


It is complete in its surbey of 
American Art in particular and the 
World’s Art in general. 


BEGIN AT ONCE TO TAKE 


The International Studio 


Subscription, $3.50 per year. 
35 cents per number. 
Two Specimen Back Numbers for 25 cents. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
MARCH NUMBER 


contains seven color plates, with a repro- 
duction of a Water Color by WHISTLER; 
and a fully illustrated article, both critical 
and descriptive, by CHARLES H. CAFFIN, 
on the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 





John Lane, 67 5th Av., N. Y. 
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ham, Lord Badge, 98 each; Ormonde’s 
Right, 97; Ortwells, Orthodox, 96 each; 
Damon, 95; Divination, Ostrich, 92 each; 
Careless, 87. The probable starters in 
the Metropolitan Handicap which are 
entered in the World’s Fair Handicap 
are Africander, Hermis, Irish Lad and 
Savable. It is thought that no more 
than fifteen or sixteen starters will face 
the barrier in the event, which is at 
a mile. At present it looks like Afri- 
cander should win, but should he not 
start, there is a chance for Highball or 


Hermis. 
ab 


THE MOUND CITY DERBY. 

The coming Saturday will witness the 
running of the Mound City Derby, 
which is the Kinloch Jockey Club’s fea- 
ture. The race will be decided over the 
Delmar track, where racing began Mon- 
day. The eligibles for the derby in this 
part of the country are of high class, 
but whether owners of really good ani- 
mals will risk them in a race around 
the sharp turns at Delmar is something 
that remains to be seen. At all events, 


_the track managers hope to have Moha- 


rib, the Kansas City Derby winner; 
Rainland, winner of the Cumberland; 
Imboden; Charley Ellison’s King Cro- 
ker and John Duffy’s St. Agnes; Mr. 
Mattingley’s Old Stone and Ingolthrift ; 
Lord Haven, Athena and Sol Smith. Of 
the horses named it is doubtful whether 
either Moharib, Rainland or Sol Smith 
will start, as they probably will be in 
Chicago at the Worth or Hawthorne 
meetings. Stables from Nashville prob- 
ably will bring in some eligibles to take 
their places, however. Should Moharib 
and Rainland start, however, it will be 
a good race, with the chances in favor 
of the latter. 
eb 


WORLD’S FAIR HANDICAP OUTLOOK. 
The good performance of McGee, 
Ed Corrigan’s good colt, in the mile 


dash at Kansas City Monday, affords 
some line on his chances in the World’s 


Fair handicap, and perhaps may affect 
his price in the big event. He covered 
the ground like a real good animal, in 
1:40, which, considering the newness of 
the track, and its consequent slowness, 
must be regarded as an excellent per- 
formance. Another colt entered in the 
World’s Fair handicap, Ed Tierney, ran 
a creditable race at Louisville in the 
Derby on Monday, finishing second to 
Elwood, who covered the distance in 
good time. Of the others in the big 
race, Flying Torpedo, now. here in the 
hands of Sam Lazarus, has shown a 
flash of his old time form, and enough 
to indicate that should he train on for 
the handicap, he will prove a factor in 
the contention at the end. Heis a 
mighty good horse right now, and at 
that, he hasn’t been off the pasture more 
than a month. Last Saturday, when 
he started at the Fair Grounds, he did 
not appear ready, his owner didn’t fancy 
him, but he ran a smashing good race 
behind Charley Thompson, after having 
been left, practically, flat-footed, at the 
post. The future books have him 
quoted at 80 to I in the handicap. 
ab 
BROWNS AND CARDINALS. 
During the past week the work of 
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The Old Style 
Bifocal Glass. 


Benjamin Franklin 





invented the first Bifocal 


The Old Style 
_ Bifocal Glass. 


or double-vision 


glasses—and since his time there has been no real improvement until 
Aloe’s introduced their new, patented “KRYPTOK”’ 


INVISIBLE BIFOCAL LENSES 


LIKE 


THIS 
| 


LIKE 


THIS 


They combine a reading and a distance lens in a single frame 
without that annoying crack or line or any of the many faults and 
objections which heretofore existed in the old style bifocal or 


double-vision glasses. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of 
Missouri, and can not be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or 


send for descriptive circular. 


ALOE’S 


OPTICAL AUTHORITIES 


OF AMERICA. 


513 OLIVE STREET. 
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both St. Louis base ball 
marred by ragged playing, poor pitching, 
miserable fielding, base running, and, 
worst of all, stupid head work. Manager 
McAleer seems to be in for a season 
such as Patsy Donovan experienced last 
year with a good team badly disorgan- 
ized by dissension. Perhaps it would 
be better for the Browns, if Mr. Hedges 
had gone further when he disposed of 
Powell, and shipped other veterans of 
the team. There is such a thing in base 
ball as keeping some players too long. 
The press and public used to roast Chris 
Von der Ahe because he discovered this 
fact and disposed of “stars” while they 
were “stars,” but Chris was onto his job. 
He knew when the services of a “star” 
were no longer useful to him. No doubt 
Mr. Hedges knows the same.” More 
young blood of the proper kind is need- 
ed on the Browns. Get rid of the Bur- 
ketts, the Heidricks and others who 


teams, was 


play the game as they would do any 


other labor. As to the Cardinals, they 


have already shown good form, and it is 
hoped they will not prove morning glo- 
ries. 


es ob ol 


MARY 
Mary had a tiny watch, 
And swallowed it one day, 


Perhaps to save a littie time, 
That’s what the neighbors say. 

She would have been a happy girl, 
Except for this bad mix. 

That watch could beat her little lamb, 
It had so many ticks. 


Cornell Widow. 
be he-- 
“That Miss Goggles, of Boston, is a 
walking  encyclopzdia.” “But she 
doesn’t know as much as she did. She 


has just had her appendix removed.”— 


Life. 
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Russell E. Gardner. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Wizard of the Buggy World 


The man who is famous because he 
makes Banner Buggies. Manufactures more 
vehicles than any other man on earth. 














DRAMATIC 

Francis Wilson, in “Erminie,” which 
made his reputation years ago, and has 
since sustained him throughout every 
comic opera, came back to the Olympic 
Theater last Monday night. One of the 
largest houses of the season’ greeted 
him. No other “Erminie” has ever 
seemed half so good as Mr. Wilson’s ver- 
sion of the delightful work. With Mar- 
guerite Sylva and Jessie Bartlett-Davis 
in the leading feminine parts, we have a 
star cast, backed up by an handsome, 
fresh-voiced chorus and superior stage 
settings. The revival of “Erminie” is 
timely in this World’s Fair City, and 
at this World’s Fair time, as is every- 
thing that has ever been good enough 
to interest the American public for a 
long time. There is not a more interest- 
ing stage personage in the country to- 
day than Mr. Wilson in his first and 
greatest success. “Erminie” will con- 
tinue at the Olympic two weeks, which 
is not too long.for this unusual treat. 


Mary Cahill, in “Nancy Brown,” en- 
tertained a gala house at the Century 
Theater last Monday night. Many dis- 
tinguished World’s Fair visitors, among 
them Secretary William H. Taft and 
Mrs. Taft, as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan C. Nugent, Hort. James K. Jones 
and Mrs. Jones, Commander Hubbard, 
and his staff of officers of the Nashville, 
were in the boxes, and in conspicuous 
seats of the parquette. Miss Cahill 
was in high feather and delivered her 
catchy snatches of song with a vim that 
caught the audience like an _ electric 
shock. “Nancy Brown” is good enter- 
tainment even for those who have seen 
it before. Henry Blossom, Jr.’s, “Check- 
ers,” with Thomas Ross and some three 
hundred people, is coming back to the 
Century next week to give the sport- 
ing element now in the city a chance to 
see a realistic stage picture of an ex- 
citing horse race. 

ae 


At the Grand Opera House, “Honey 
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|| Underwear made to order for men hard to fit. 


$] and Up to $90 
The Bellding, 
On peg eh at Sebenth. 


Out-of-town correspondence solicited. 








Our Underwear Store offers positive assurance of dependable 
qualities—this fact should be known in every family. 

Each individual need has been amply provided. 
| you require can be had here—qualities so reliable, we make 
positive statements as to comfort and wear—for which we stand 


Every weight in every fabric and many kinds not obtainable 


Just the kind 
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BOLLMAN BROS. 


Established 1866 





PIANO COMPANY 


“The Piano Palace of the West’’ 





ALSO THE_s4 


Southwestern Representatives of the World-Renowned 


STEINWAY & SONS 
i aba PIANOS 


UPRIGHT 


Gabler, Fischer, Bollman, Sterling 
and Reutner Pianos 





NEW STEINWAY 


Three Months, $30.00 - 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
- One Year, $100.00 





1120-22 
Sold on Easy Payments. 





Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 


Olive St. 
Catalogs on Application. 











Boy” George Evans is doing “The Good 
Old Summer Time,” to large audiences, 
who enjoy being told that the summer 
has come for fair. Mr. Evans always 
knew how to entertain, and thoroughly 
exploits himself as an up-to-date jockey. 
“The Sweetest Flower that Grows in 
Tennessee” and other charming ballads 
make the song list in this comedy worth 


- while. 


Next week “York State Folks” will 
play a return engagement at the Grand 
Opera House. Manager Sheehy has 
closely watched the popular taste dur- 
ing the season just past, and is only re- 
engaging those plays, from which many 


were turned away on account of _ the 
limitations of the house. 
ek 
Forest Park Highlands opened last 


Sunday with the old-time crowds that 
have for years patronized this popular 
family resort. A typical Highlands’ 
vaudeville bill, consisting of novelties, 
was presented in Hopkin’s Pavilion. 
Fred Bowers’ big scenic singing act was 
the feature of the programme. Mr. 
Bowers is a fine singer, with that musi- 
cianly knowledge of vocalism which is 
seldom realized on the vaudeville stage. 
Mlle. Tekla, a woman with the strength 
of Sandow, and Emil Wahlund, another 
“tower of strength,” give interesting ex- 
hibitions. Dixon Brothers’ musical 
novelty is new and amusing. Among 
next week’s medley will be Eva Tan- 
guay, Ada Arnoldson, the Smedley 
Sketch Club, Bimm, Bommm, Brrr, mu- 
sical grotesques, and other good feat- 
ure cards. The bookings of the pres- 
ent season warrant the assertion that at 
Forest Park Highlands will be seen 
many acts that have never appeared in 
this country, as well as artists of the 
legitimate, who go into vaudeville only 
for a few months at enormous salaries. 
The Highlands has been provided with 
numerous new amusement devices, such 
as a Helter Skelter, a Katzenjammer 
Castle, circle swings, and an_ airship, 
from which the Fair Grounds illumina- 
tion can be viewed in all its splendor. 
ob 

“Remember the Maine” is the attrac- 
tion at the Imperial Theater this week. 
Although the melodrama has been here 


before, it has lost none of its draft by 
former visits. Fred Eckhart, as the 
sailor, and Mr. Kinrass as General Lee, 
are really effective. Charlie Gardner 
as the English lieutenant; John Ander- 
son as General Weyler, and Bob Irving 
as the Irishman, made capital characteri- 
zations. The ladies in the cast are un- 
usually capable actresses, especially 
Kate Walters, who enacts the American 
Girl. Next week’s attraction at the 
Imperial Theater will be a _ live melo- 
drama, entitled “The Moonshiner’s 
Daughter.” 
cb 


The season’s hit at the Standard Thea- 
ter is “The Blue Ribbon Girls,” a col- 
lection of pretty damsels who can sing 
and dance and put on good clothes like 
Redfern models. The show is divided 
into two burlesques, one, “The Female 
Minstrels,” and the other “The Sultan 
of Half Morocco.” The olio is replete 
with good acts of the astounding sort, 
especially the Flying Banvards, five of 
whom sail the air in intricate exhibi- 
tions. Next Monday night Mr. Leo 
Reichenbach, manager of the Standard, 
will be tendered a benefit. The Majes- 
tic Burlesquers will present a grand 
double programme for him. 


Francis Wilson is a popular attraction 
at the Olympic. He commences his 


second successful week on Monday, 
May &. 

oh 
“Checkers,” that sparkling comedy 


which was written by Henry M. Blos- 
som, Jr,. will be the next attraction at 
the Century, commencing May 8, and 
remaining for a three-weeks’ engage- 


ment. The piece will be presented by 
Kirk La _ Shelle’s capable company, 
which was seen here last November. 


Matinees will be given Wednesdays and 


Saturdays. 
ek ob ob 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
eb ok os 
“He’s built in an awfully peculiar way, 
isn’t he?” “Yes, the only thing he can 
buy ready made is an umbrella.”—PAil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 































































































































LEFT-HANDED CRIMINALS 


In two recent letters to the Sun Dr. 
Austin Flint has imparted two pieces of 
information. Apropos of 
of the Manhattan 
State Hospital who have been committed 


interesting 
certain attendants 
to prison, pending investigation as to 
their responsibility for the recent death 
of an insane person, Dr. Flint points out 
that they are entitled to a suspension of 
judgment on the part of the public. For 
it is well known to alienists, he says, 
that the chronic insane, especially those 
of advanced age, are subject to discolora- 
tions of the skin, without violence, that 
simulate severe bruises. And they also 
not infrequently develop “bone degenera- 
tion of the insane,” especially in the ribs, 
which leads to fractures from very slight 
causes in nowise connected with violence. 
It does not necessarily follow, therefore, 
that insane persons who are found with 
their ribs broken and skins discolored 
have been unduly knocked abour, and 
an unscrupulous lunatic whose bones 
and skin have degenerated can get the 
worthiest atendants into undeserved 
trouble. This point is worth knowing. 
Dr. Flint’s second disclosure is that left- 
handedness is an abnormality and is 
often associated with defective moral 
sense. Six per cent. of ws are left- 
handed and 31.6 per cent. of the left- 
handed are criminals. That, at least, 
seems the reasonable inference from Dr. 
Flint’s statement that “68.4 per cent. of 
the left-handed are not to be classed as 
criminals.” Dr. Flint tells us that out 
of every hundred criminals nineteen are 
left-handed, and that out of every hun- 
dred incendiaries twenty-stght are left- 
handed.—Harper’s Weekly. 
be be 

Of the New York kind: “Would you 
mind keeping that hat on?” “Keep it on! 
Why, I was just about to take it off.” “I 
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DO YOU KNOW THE RELATION THE 
MILK HAS TO THE COCOANUT? 


IT PRESERVES IT 


Stenography bears the same relation to 
the young man desiring success in the 
business world. If you want to become 
quite a superior Stenographer at the 
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send stamp for Booklet 


Mercantile Industrial Institute 
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know it. But I don’t want to see any 
more of this play than I can help.”— 
Life. : 

ak be ch 

JUST SO 
—? 


Mr. Callipers—Referring to people, I 
presume? Well, the middle class is the 
meddle class, which is one layer below 
the muddle class. There is no model 
class.—Smart Set. 

PA bh Pe 

The Captain—Well, my lad, and what 
induced you to enlist—the love of fight- 
ing, or patriotism? 

The Recruit—Please, sir, it were my 
mother. She sed she’d be hanged if she’d 
keep me any longer!—Ally Sloper’s 


Half-H oliday. 
a ch be 
Meeker—“My wife and I always settle 
our differences by arbitration.” Bradley 
—‘Who is the arbitrator?’ Meeker— 
“My wife, of course.”—Ex, 
ale ab ob 
‘She did not wish to be an old maid 
and still she detested the society of 
men.” “How did she manage?” “She 
married a clubman.—Houston Post. 





‘Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys. 
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| “AMERICA’S 
| SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering 
where they will go to spend their va- 
cation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in ad- 
dition to much interesting informa- 
tion regarding resorts on or reached 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A‘copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 
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The No. 1 of Pike Shows. 


PARIS LONDON ST. LOUIS 


Felix’s Magnificent Historical 
Musee, covering 1,600 years 


5 years in preparation 
at $675,000 _ cost 
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Shown upon stage continuously. 


styles of Ladies’ Gowns, Hats, etc., 
shown upon live models. 
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The Soul of the Fair 
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er,” the greatest of World’s Fairs has_been 

opened, with ceremonial, probably, a little 
too much unpicturesque, but, perhaps, not lacking in 
impressive dignity, and the great enterprise vital with 
the various life of multitudinous nations moves on 
to its fulfillment of high destinies, and its realization 
The day was of happy 
augury. It seemed fitting that the great Fair should 
burgeon into beauty in time and tune with the fecun- 
dating forces of Nature in the season when the old 
world is annually created.anew. The day put the 
people into accordant mood with the promise of 


C) N a beautiful day, “all in the glad spring weath- 


of many noble dreams. 


spring and the promise of the Fair, and if the mo- 
ment of the flying of the flags and the starting of the 
wheels was not marked by any wild outburst of en- 
thusiasm, it may be said that this was because the 
people were somewhat stilled by the spectacle present- 
ed them and therefore dulled to the influence of mere 
words. 

The Fair is great, but it is also beautiful. The 
main picture, looking to the gracefully crowned art 
hill from the purchase monument is unsurpassed in its 
blending of beauty and vastness. The view from the 
height of the Fair itself is one to make one catch 
one’s breath at the impression of immensity and a 
like stroke falls upon the emotions when one surveys 
the scene from the Administration building. The to- 
tality of the great dream city held in fixity before one 
is a tremendous argument-at once of the greatness 
and the littleness of man. This stupendous realiza- 
tion of man’s highest gift, that of vision or imagina- 
tion, inevitably suggests the thought that the gift is 
but a memory of the mysterious mansions whence he 
came, and a hint of glories awaiting him whither he 
goes. These beauties, these immensities, these splen- 
ders which man has evolved from within himself be- 
speak at once his divine origin and his divine destiny. 
And when one passes from observation of the scheme 
of the Fair, as a whole, and begins to observe the myr- 
iad graces of detail here and there, the architecture 
in its variety of style and its harmoniousness in that 
variety; the statuary that speaks now of the spirit 
that was in the violet land of Greece, and again tells 
the more plangent and multifarious and complex life 
of our own time; the pictures made by the lagoons; 
the majesty of the avenues and the seeming inevita- 
bleness of fitness of each building to its purpose, the 
sensation that grows upon the spectator is one of rev- 
erent wonder that in the last analysis, the scene is 
but thought coarsened into the material, but a fancy 
made up of thousands of fancies converging from all 
the centuries here caught and fixed into fact. No 
one who is at all capable of thought can shut out of 
his soul the veneration that strikes in upon it with a 
realization of what an infinity of forces have here 
combined for a world’s holiday. Here are all the 
powers of earth and air and fire and water mastered 
by mind to the shaping of a scene that tells the story 
of man from his brute beginnings to his latest devel- 
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By William Marion Reedy 


opment in the exercise of his supremacy over Nature. 
One needs but to possess the most embryonic religious 
instinct to gather from all this the conviction that 
there is given to man from somewhere outside the 
world and the life we know a faculty that marks him 
as immortal, that works for purposes which are eter- 
nal. 


As one looks upon the scene in its beauty, upon 
the thousands of people swarming along the avenues, 
over the bridges, into and out of the great doors of 
the exhibit palaces; as one grasps vainly for some 
sense of the ultimate effects of the great event, reach- 
ing out to the uttermost ends of the earth, the mind 
falls back, in a measure, defeated, and calls on hope 
and faith for assurance that all the effects must be 
for human betterment. Here the world is brought 
into neighborliness. Here the nations learn from 
the nations. Here progress is epitomized, if aught 
so vast as this Fair be permissibly called an epitome. 
Here the minds of myriads are to be awakened to 
new thoughts of beauty, new visions of power. All 
this great scene represents man’s conquest of the un- 
known, and seeing how far he has come along a dim 
and toilsome road, his heart is fulfiiled of high purpose 
to carry the conquest still further into the future. This 
Fair will be the focal point for the gathering of all 
the clans of light, in convention and convocation for 
the explication of its numberless aspects. The think- 
ers of the world will here meet to give us the multi- 
tudinous meanings of all these wonders wrought by 
the doers of things. They will tell us the tale of the 
ages here climaxed in a commemoration of a political 
event of a century ago, and when we shall have gath- 
ered unto ourselves as much as we may capably con- 
tain of the great story, we shall each of us be blessed 
with that wider synthesis which shall fit us for a 
more complete realization’ of the values of life. We 
shall all of us, let us trust, see more clearly into long 
hidden things, feel more deeply and acutely the ulti- 
mate significances of the world about us, as a result 
of this spectacle. It shall broaden and uplift our 
spirits with sensations transcending the hitherto con- 
fined scope of our individual experiences. It must 
put us into finer sympathy with the best and truest 
and noblest things of life, through its influence in 
bearing us up and away from our petty selves. Hence- 
forward the world must be more truly our country 
and all men in it our brothers. 


More than aught else must we come before long to 
see that whatever there is of this great event that 
shall endure, it must be only so much as has been 
done in the spirit of love. The vast enterprise is 
conceived, on final consideration, with no purpose 
other than that of helpfulness to man. The aspira- 
tion towards gain, the rivalries of nations, the con- 
tests for prizes for human effort, the elaborated fak- 
eries of the Pike, the infinitude of business aspects of 
the show—all these fade away into mere trifles before 
the fact that the Fair is desinged to show mankind 
more plainly the way to fuller achievement of its 
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potentialities for betterment. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the Fair is educational, a leading forth of 
man into more exalted effort in illimitable fields, 
under newer, greater lights of knowledge. The Fair 
is essentially inspirational in its purpose. It is a 
challenge of what has been done to what may be 
done. It is the promise, the hope, the faith of the 
Future summoning us to further endeavor. And the 
efforts to which it urges mankind are efforts of peace. 
The conquests to be won are not victories of race over 
race or nation over nation. They are triumphs over 
everything that has in the years agone held man back 
from his goal of perfection. They are victories to be 
won over the baser evils of life, victories over man’s 
worse nature. The Fair holds forth the promise of 
a fairer, better world, with man, as “the one far off 
divine event,’ conqueror of himself, and therefore 
shrived of every stain of soul that erstwhile marked 
him little lower than the angels. If the Fair 
mean not these things then its meaning is less than 
nothing, and so much of thought and purpose and 
beauty and travail as this Fair represents in its 
making cannot have end in nothingness. There is in 
it too much of the hearts and souls of strong, brave 
men working often under cruel whips of criticism, 
under the sting of misrepresentation, in the face of 
disaster and against all the perversities of matter 
animate and inanimate, that it should wholly die. The 
best life of many of the best lives in the land has gone 
It is beautiful because it is a 
It represents 


into this Ivory City. 
city compacted of dreams and _ labor. 
There is joy, and there is 
And that is, perhaps, 


ecstasies and agonies. 
pain enshrined in the picture. 
the secret of that beauty in the spectacle that we feel 
but cannot utter. It is the sense of so much of the 
spiritual in the work that comes upon us most sad- 
deningly when day dies over the dream city, when 
the west darkens from its last flashing fires, when 
twilight comes upon the scene and touches it with 
the beauty that is most piercingly felt in vanishing 
things. Twilight merges towards darkness—then 
lift up thy heart, oh, beholder! There run the lights 
along every graceful line. The city that was fading 
into mist is picked out against the night in living fire. 
The cascade gleams a torrent of flame that quenches 
in the cool dark of the lagoons. Festival hall and 
the curving colonnade of States are drawn in brilliance 
against the blackness of the forest. The stars ap- 
pear in the blue canopy over the city, and later the 
dead moon pours its corpse-light radiance on the 
scene. The brightness calls forth shadow, and in 
the shadowy mystery broods. One looks upon a magic- 
ally evoked fairy land, a night dream of a day dream. 
One walks as “in Xanadu did Khubla Kan.” Then 
the lines and curves and convolutions of electric light 
fade out, and the moon and stars furnish illumina- 
tion. And silence falls and the domes and the min- 
arets and the obelisks and the quadriga, and the fly- 
ing victories, the trumpeting heralds of staff, shine 
ghostly white, and in the lagoons the wan water seems 
to sleep, and the fountains tall have ceased to “sob 
with ecstasy.” Beautiful as is the scene by day, it 
attains only to the poignancy of exquisite, still charm 
when Night reigns, and the place is peopled only with 
the wraiths of fancy. It would be very sad save 
that we knew that dawn will come, 

But there will come for the Fair a night to which 
there will be no dawn—the last night. The Fair will 
pass away. The palaces will be dismantled and re- 
moved. The dream city will be destroyed—all ex- 
cept the art building on the hill, where it shall shine 
white and stately for nights and days and years in- 
numerable, a monument to the city of the dream that 


died. By that time, how many of the 200,000 who saw 
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the opening of the dream city shall have passed into 





“the immortal, the incommunicable dream” of death! 
How many of us shall be utterly forgotten of the living 
and the loving before the last day comes upon the 
ivory palaces! And all of us who saw the opening shall 
be forgotten long before the Fair is forgotten. For 
“art alone enduring stays to us. The bust outlasts 
the throne; the coin, Tiberius.” The Fair will live 
in countless impulses and influences it shall have set 
in motion the wide world around. It will express 
itself in all the years to come, in all the manifestations 
of human activity—in science, in literature, in art, in 
a broader altruism of men and nations, in a closer 
binding of interests striving for ever better things. The 
Fair will be a power working for higher ideals, the 
dream it was shall fructify in other dreams, but grand- 
er and purer, when the’ civilization upon which we now 
plume ourselves, shall have passed into some vague 
chronological period, such as we now ascribe to the 
Chaldean and Egyptians. The Fair will live by vir- 
tue of that which we have put in its production. It 
will live in the lives of those who never may know 


our names, by virtue of what inspiration we draw 
from it that shall sweeten our lives and purify our 
spirits with a grace which we may transmit, all un- 
consciously, to posterity. By so much as the Fair 
touches us to finer issues, by that much shall the world 
be benefited for all time, and so, if in no other sense, 
even we, too, shall live when the weary world shall 
have lost count of the centuries that have passed since 
we have fallen asleep. 

So let us to the fairing and take unto ourselves as 
much as we can of its grace and beauty. It will be 
with us but a little while, and it will give us a taste 
of some flavors of life to which, but for its presence 
we might ever be strangers. It may help us to for- 
get many things we should forget. It will get us 
away, far, far away in clearer regions of living, from 
our tiresome selves. If it did no more, it were a 
mighty blessing. It will help us appreciate in how 
many ways the world is very beautiful, and all the 
people in it well worth loving. The Fair is here to 
be enjoyed. Let us enjoy. For the Night cometh 


all too soon, when we shall joy no more. 


Band Wagon No Gospel Chariot 


By William Marion Reedy 


win the Democratic nomination for Gover- 

nor, hands down. Mayor Reed is making 
no show against him. It is probable that Mayor Reed 
will not carry his own town, Kansas City, and his own 
county of Jackson, and it is almost certain that Mr. 
Folk will win St. Joseph and the county of Buchanan. 
There is little hope of Mayor Reed winning even if 
he should be given all of Mr. Hawes’ one hundred 
and eleven votes from St. Louis. Just now Mr. Folk 
is being embarrassed somewhat by the fact that some 
of the delegations instructed for him are also instructed 
for Sam B. Cook for Secretary of State. If Mr. 
Folk should head a State ticket with Sam Cook on it, 
he would be in a predicament, after his work in show- 
ing up Mr. Cook as an aider and abettor of boodling. 
If Mr. Folk would stand for Cook on the same ticket 
with him, he would be ridiculous, in view of his re- 
fusal to make speeches for a ticket bearing the name 
of James J. Butler, the son of a man he indicted and 
prosecuted. Furthermore, Sam Cook is the larger 
part of the State machine that Mr. Folk has been 
strenuously denouncing. If Mr. Folk stands for Cook 
as a candidate, some of the paint must wash off him. 
If he does not come out against Cook, he is in danger 
of being saddled with him and convicted of a partial 
surrender to the machine. If Cook run with Folk, 
then Folk may be beaten on the evidence that he 
himself made public against Cook. If Folk would 
not tolerate Senator Stone for delegate-at-large to 
the National Democratic convention, he cannot consent 
to Cook’s candidacy for Secretary of State. Neither 
can he connive at the nomination of Albert O. Allen 
for Auditor. He cannot tie up with the machine 
while denouncing and fighting it. He must go the 
whole hog and demand a thorough cleaning out of the 
machine or stand convicted more or less clearly of 
trickery. With Cook on the ticket and Cook’s record 
as exploited by Folk, it is likely that Folk could be 
beaten for his juggling with his own boodle issue. 
Mr. Folk is in danger of doing himself up if he {ets 
his friends do business with Cook. Mr. Folk will 
commit political suicide if he makes any terms what- 


M” JOSEPH W. FOLK, it now seems, will 


ever with the machine, or if he allows the machine 
to foist upon the ticket with him men whom he has 
himself condemned. This is the only danger in his 
path. It may turn out that enough machine men have 
gotten in the band wagon to enable them at a show- 
down to violate instructions for Governor if they 
are not to be permitted to have Cook for ‘Secretary 
of State. And rather than accept Cook as a running 
mate, it would be wisdom for Mr. Folk to decline 
the gubernatorial nomination. 
come to before long. 


That’s what it may 
We shall see whether Mr. 
Folk will be equal to the giving up of a nomination 
rather than giving up to the machine. He is destroyed 
unless he destroys the machine. Will he do it? I 
don’t know. He appears to have made terms with 
Lobbyists Phelps and Carroll. He couldn’t do much 
worse than that. He made terms with Herr Anton 
Stuever, and Herr Anton is no dove of political 
purity. We must wait to find out what may be the 
understanding upon which so many machine men have 
latterly been climbing into the band wagon. I am not 
in the band wagon myself. I have not completely 
revised my frequently expressed belief in the disin- 
genuousness of Mr. Folk. I admit that he has out- 
generaled the opposition, but I think with Mr. Hawes 
that Mr. Folk as the public knows him is pretty 
much of an “imaginary person.” He is apt to make 
alliances as bad as those with Phelps and Carroll and 
Stuever. I am not above some suspicion concerning 
the outcome of the Butler trial at Fulton as a result 
of Mr. Folk’s failure to present evidence he clearly 
had. I suspect, too, that it was Butler men who made 
the row in the Twenty-eighth ward in St. Louis that 
was used with such terrific effect against Mr. Hawes 
in the country. Mr. Folk is not the saint his rural 
followers believe him to be. He is just a trifle too 
sanctimonious to be genuine, although he may be 
frosty enough to keep up his professions in the open 
while dickering in secret with those whom he opposes. 
There are no flies on Mr. Folk as a politician. He 
has shown us that. We may expect, therefore, that 
he will be found sooner or later doing about every- 
thing that a politician has to do to gain his own ends. 
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I don’t believe that Mr. Folk is in any way as ingen- 
uous as Mr. Hawes, and I do believe that he will 
turn tricks in politics by which Mr. Hawes’ direct 


nature would be revolted. The band wagon is a 
mighty fine and exceedingly crowded vehicle just 
now, but it isn’t any gospel chariot, and don’t you 


forget it. Mr. Folk has no wings. His feet are 


St. Louis Has 


The Mirror 


of clay. He’s simply a better politician than those 
who fought him and that is all. I doff my hat to 
him as one who knows his game; but I’m not burning 
incense before him. He shall have his chance, but 
it is a chance to fall as well as a chance to keep on 
in his high fantastic flights as a reformer. 


“Made Good” ? 


By William Marion Reedy 


T. LOUIS has “made good” on the Fair propo- 
S sition. The city is equal, fully equal, to the 


It broke the record for a World’s 
It took care of all visitors in a 


occasion. 
Fair opening day. 
most satisfactory manner. Ample proof was afforded 
that the city has accommodations for as many visitors 
as may come at any time. The Fair is in a state of 
forwardness far surpassing that of any of its prede- 
cessors at the time of opening. The Fair is not com- 
plete. It was not among the human possibilities that 
it should have been so, but there was a plenty to see 
and the aesthetic impression of the externals of the 
Fair is unmarred by any glaring unpreparedness of 
the buildings. The people have accepted the Fair as 
being all that has been claimed for it, and there is no 
complaint that all the exhibits were not in place for 
the opening day. But where St. Louis most conspicu- 
ously “made good” was in the matter of transportation 
The people to the number of 200,000 got 
to the Fair without any inconvenience whatever. The 


facilities. 


Terminal Association, true to its promise, came out 
of its chaos of improvement and’ enlargement of faciii- 
ties in splendid shape, and the trains from outside 
the city were handled with a celerity which ten days 
ago might well have been deemed impossible of 
achievement. The Wabash’s shuttle train system 
worked beautifully. There was not a hitch. It took 
the people up and whisked them away in almost in- 
credibly short order and there was absolutely no com- 
plaint about any feature of the management. But 
the signal success of the Fair opening was the service 
Everybody’s hat is off to 
The arrangements were as nearly 
One cer- 


of the Transit Company. 
the management. 
perfect as human arrangements could be. 
tainly never would have thought there were so many 
street cars in the world as the Transit Company had 
in service last Saturday. They were strung along the 
various lines so close that ‘they might almost have 
been regarded as continuous trains. The cars did 
not move very fast, but they kept moving all the time. 
They ran so close together that the people were con- 
tent to take their time and not pile in after the usual 
fashion of everybody boarding each car that comes 
along as if it were the last on earth. This was done 
without depriving any of the lines of the system of 
good service. There was just as good service’ on the 
lines north and south as on those that ran direct to 
the Fair. There was no crowding anywhere. In 
fact, the accommodations were so ample that people 
looking at the cars passing any point on the way to the 
grounds and seeing so little packing ‘were fearful that 
this signified a small outpouring of the people. When 
the people started away from the grounds, the way 
the cars ate up the crowds at the various termini was 
almost miraculous to behold. There was no car that 
Was uncomfortably filled and the crowds melted with 
a rapidity that caused the bitterest critics of the com- 
pany to retract all their prophecies of disastrous in- 


competency. Not only were these features of the 
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service remarkable, but there was not a serious acci- 
dent to the company on any branch of the system dur- 
There were no delays 
The power never 


ing the twenty-hour rush. 
occasioned by cars off the track. 
gave out for a minute. The switches, so much “cussed 
at” for so long at various intersections, showed their 
reason for existence most @onclusively. They enabled 
a distribution of the crowds returning home in the 
evening, to all sections of the city, in the quickest 
possible fashion. There was not a point at which the 
Transit Company’s preparations failed. The scheme 
for the handling of the crowds didn’t break down at 
a single point. There were not even such breaks in 
the service as might have been due to the nervousness 
of the operating department before its big task. Every- 


SPRING SONG 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


O many ways to wander in, 
S So many lands to see! 
The west wind blows through the orchard- 
close, 
And the white clouds wander free; 
The wild birds sing in the heart of Spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


And it’s O, for the wide world, far away! 
’Tis there I fain would be, 

It calls me, claims me, the live-long day, 

Sweet with the sounds and the scents of May, 
And the wind in the linden-tree ; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of Spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


“Far, and far, in the distance dim, 
Thy fortune waiteth thee!”— 

I know not where, but the world is fair 
With many a strange countree ; 

The wild birds sing in the heart of Spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 


So many ways I may never win, 
Skies I may never see) 

O wood-ways sweet for the vagrant feet, 
What may not come to be?— 

What do they sing in the heart of Spring, 
And where do they beckon me? 


Farewell, farewell, to my father’s house! 
Farewell, true-love, to thee! 

Dear, and dear, are the kind hearts here, 
And dear mine own roof-tree— 

But the wild birds sing in the heart of Spring, 
And the green boughs beckon me. 
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thing went like clock-work. Everybody worked, from 
the President to the switchmen. The much maligned 
Transit Company was in much better shape for the 
day than the Fair was. The result of this was that 
the people at large were agreeably disappointed. The 
company had been so much abused that when it came 
up to and far surpassed the most sanguine expectations 


and utterly discredited the prophets of failure, there 


_ was a general tendency to proclaim the Transit Com- 


pany’s service the one brilliant success of the opening 
day. The service has brought about a complete re- 
version of feeling towards the company. People who 
hated the concern are now openly proclaiming their 
pride in it. It is everywhere said that the Transit 
Company alone did more to demonstrate that the city 
had made good its capability to handle the Fair than 
any other institution in the city. The management 
has excellent reason to congratulate itself, not alone 
for its selfish interest, but because it proved to the 
world that the one point in connection with the Fair 
at which the city, it was supposed, would be found 
weakest, that of transportation facilities, was the point 
in which it was found best prepared and strongest. 
The Transit Company saved the day. It made the 
people forget the raggedness of many features of 
the Fair. It made them forget the bad appearance 
of the roads near the Fair site. It made everybody 
feel good over the thought that the visitors to tne Fair 
from abroad wouldn’t be handled in cattle-car fashion. 
The management deserves congratulation on every 
hand, from President Carlton and Superintendent Mc- 
Culloch down to the switch tenders. It achieved a 
tremendous success that must satisfy the country that 
there must have been something like malice in the 
stories of various papers and magazines that St. Louis 
would have a great Fair, but that the people here would 
not be able to get to it. The local papers, which took 
it for granted before opening day that the transporta- 
tion system would be a failure, have been confounded 
and confuted. They have been forced grudgingly 
and ungraciously to say a few lines in praise of tne 
success of the system which they condemned in ad- 
vance in column after column of the sheerest hostile 
The Transit Company, it may be said, 
is now forgiven by the people for all the sins, real or 
imaginary, that may have been attributed to it in the 
past. There never has been seen in any great crisis 
of the sort that arose on Saturday last such a splendid 
triumph of patient preparation in the face of much 
disheartening opposition and dismal forecasting. The 
Transit Company was supposed to be the weak spot 
in the situation. It was the strong spot. Its pre- 
paredness in every detail helped out all the other trans- 
portation systems and made the handling of 200,000 
to and from one point at one time, and all other pas- 
senger service as well, a marvel of smoothness and 
comfort. This matter of passenger service to the Fair 
was the one thing that worried the men who have 
the city’s and the Fair’s interests most at heart. It 
worries them no longer. The country, the world, 
now knows that no matter how many people may 
come here there is room enough for them all in com- 
fortable apartments, that there is food enough for 
all, that the visitors can get to the Fair or anywhere 
else with quickness and with ease, that the city 
is ready for the world as a visitor and will not fail 
in any matter that may concern the accommodation 
of the public. Further than this, there remains little 
to be said in demonstration that the city has made 
good. But this may be said. The city has not gone 
to an extreme in “gouging” the public. There have 
been some damnable increases—room rents and house 
rents, some instances wherein the landlord has proven 
himself a human hyena or something worse. Still 
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The raise in the price 
The demand makes the 


this has not been universal. 
of rooms is but natural. 

price, but the excessive prices are only to be met with 
in those localities which are considered most desira- 
ble. There has been no gouging in the restaurants. 
The hotels keep their rates at figures which, consid- 
ering the pressure for rooms, is reasonable indeed. 
There is nothing in the general situation in St. Louis 
that justifies any one in declaring that the city is 
preparing to “skin the world” to a finish at its first 
The “skinners” will “get what’s 
There is going to be 


and ly chance. 
coming to them” before long. 
a slump in rents in a short time and the rates will 
have to come down, for at least two or three mouiths, 
until the fall rush shall come upon us. Another mat- 
ter in which St. Louis has splendidly “made good” is 
in the particular of police protection for the Fair. 
The police under Chief Kiely and Chief of Detectives 


Desmond have throttled the criminal graft. ‘They 
have the sharpers and crooks well in hand. They 
don’t wait for a crime to be committed. They nab 


the criminal as he comes to town before he can carry 
out his criminal intention. The police service is ex- 
cellent in every part of the city and its performance 
must operate largely to disabuse the public mind of 
the effect of the lies as to its rectitude or competency 
that have been told against it for political effect. St. 


The Mirror 


Louisans have reason to be proud of the way in which 
the Fair starts off. They were perhaps too appre- 
hensive of failure in the matter of facilities a: Union 
Station, the Wabash shuttle train arrangements, the 
Transit Company’s preparedness, but they are might- 
ily pleased to know that their fears were ground'ess. 
St. Louis has made good because men like W. S. 
McChesney, Joseph Ramsay, Murray Carleton, Robert 
McCulloch and Julius 'S. Walsh, Jr.—for we must 
not forget that the Suburban road took care of its 
large quota of the population with splendid smooth- 
ness and uninterrupted celerity—knew their business 
and “delivered the goods” when the time came. The 
Fair proper, we all know, is a success. It is destined 
to be even a bigger success than we have anticipated, 
because these semi-public corporations have come to 
the front so effectively in co-operation with the Fair 
management to make the native and the visitor com- 
fortable. Perhaps, henceforth St. Louisans will have 
a little more respect and even some affection for these 
corporations which it has been the fashion to abuse 
for so many years. I imagine that after last Satur- 
day, if a man should happen to be hurt by a Transit 
car in any way, it will be much less easy for the 
ambulance chasing lawyer to get him to sue for dam- 
ages than it has been in the past five or six years. 


The Chumpness of Mr. 
FolK and Others 


By Whidden Graham 


of St. Louis. Mr. Folk, the stern and uncom- 

promising enemy of grafters and corruption. I 
have heard Mr. Folk speak on his favorite topic, and 
have met him for a few moments. 

And I think he is a chump. 

For Mr. Folk is one of those guileless individuals 
who believes that bribery, grafting and political cor- 
ruption can be extirpated by the fearless enforcement 
of the laws against these evils. 

His remedy for the present deplorable condition 
of affairs, which every one knows exists in practically 
every city and town in the country, is to punish, with- 
out fear or favor, all violators of law. 

He thinks that he can stop the corruption of legis- 
latures or city councils by sending the boodlers to 


| HAVE been reading a great deal about Mr. Folk 


jail. 

This is where he is mistook. 

There is another chump named Steffens—Lincoln 
Steffens—who has been exalting the crown of Folk. 
Steffens has an additional remedy for boodling and 
corruption of public officials. 

He thinks the briber, the high-toned business graft- 
er, can be brought to see the error of his ways by 
appeals to his “patriotism.” Poor, simple, innocent 
Mr. Steffens! 

Folk and Steffens mean well, no doubt. But be- 
ing born chumps, and lacking logic and knowledge, 
they are trying, in their pitiful, childish way, to abol- 
ish “grafting” and “boodling” by means wholly inad- 
equate to their ends. 


For the source of the political corruption of to- 
day lies far too deep to be reached by such superficial 
methods as sending bribers or bribed to jail. This 
that what is properly public 
business—the control and management of public fran- 


source lies in the fact 


chises—has been foolishly made private business, and 
that our present system of land ownership, by con- 
demning to poverty and ignorance a large proportion 
of our citizens, has prevented the growth of a healthy 
public sentiment that would make corruption in pub- 
lic life impossible. 

The first of these causes is the least important, 
yet it is certain that so long as immensely valuable 
privileges are given away, or sold for a song, to cor- 
porations, so long will these franchises be a matter of 
barter and sale between the “high-toned grafter” and 
those having power to dispose of them. 

But it is to the second factor that Mr. Folk and 
his would-be reformers must address themselves if 
they would root out the cancer of public corruption. 
So long as our social conditions create an army of 
citizens who have no stake or interest in the country, 
so long will these citizens vote ignorantly or corruptly 
for the tools of cunning grafters. So long as men 
are forced by the fierce struggle for existence to get 
money—no matter how, but to get money—so long 
will the efforts of men like Mr. Folk be in vain. 

“Cure political corruption by electing ‘good men’ 
to office!” said Henry George twenty-five years ago; 
“Catch little birds by putting salt on their tails!” 

The way to cure a disease is to remove its causes. 
Fearlessly shaving off the surface of pustules which 
are the evidence of disease, as Mr. Folk is trying to 
do, is the quackery of a chump. Possibly a well- 
meaning, honest chump. But, nevertheless, a chump. 

obs -% els 
Labor in_ Politics 
Union labor is fast developing into a redoubtable 


political power. This is observable not only in this 
country, but also in France, Germany, Belgium and 





Only lately the British 
House of Commons passed an act legalizing pick- 


England and its colonies. 


eting in strikes, amending the law of conspiracy as 
bearing upon boycotts, and declaring the funds of 
unions exempt from damage suits. This latter pro- 
viso was asked for by labor representatives on account 
of the decision of a British court, a few years ago, 
imposing pecuniary responsibility upon labor unions 
in all cases where members thereof injure the prop- 
erty rights of employers. Undoubtedly, the Balfour 
government’s embarrassed position and anxiety to win 
the support of labor representatives were the deter- 
mining influences in the passage of this remarkable 
bit of legislation. On the other side of the British 
channel, in France, the Socialist element’s power is 
growing apace. M. Combes, the Premier, is its obe- 
dient, humble servant. Whatever it demands is will- 
ingly granted. A like state of affairs prevails in 
Belgium. In Germany, fear of the Socialists induces 
the government to make one important concéssion 
after the other to the powerful Center or Catholic 
party. In Denmark and Norway the labor vote orig- 
inates or shapes all legislation. In our own country, 
we are daily given vivid and often painful illustrations 
of the growth of union labor or Socialism. For all 
practical purposes, union labor may be considered but 
another form of communism. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will ultimately develop into an out- 
spoken, defiant, intransigent Socialistic body. 
can be no doubt about this. At recent conventions 
of the Federation the growing strength of the Social- 
istic wing was startlingly revealed. The appetite of 
union labor is growing by what it feeds upon. It 
has made many signal conquests-in the last few years. 
Its leaders are now boldly striving to extend their 
sphere of operation. They are “feeling their oats.” 
They are itching for political power. They are already 
lobbying in Congress at Washington. They have in- 
troduced a bill demanding legislation for arbicration 
and a radical interference with the rights of employ- 
ers. They have likewise asked for an eight-hour law. 
These measures will eventually be passed and become 
laws of the land. This political feature of our Na- 
tional politics is thought-compelling; it foreshadows 
momentous changes and movements. It is infinitely 
more important than is the question whether we 
should “stand pat” or not. Union labor is the political 
power of the not remote future. It cannot be checked, 
it seems, under existing laws and economic conditions. 
It is bound to gain in strength as the years go by. 
The tremendous expansion of our industries makes 
this inevitable. 


There 


ah chek 
The Presidency 


dore Roosevelt for the Presidency. Mr. Bryan 

threatens to bolt reorganization. The country 
remains cold to the candidacy of Judge Parker of 
New York. It is amused at the boom of Mr. Hearst. 
t is thoroughly sick of Mr. Bryan, since the discovery 
has been made that he was willing to have Parker 
for a running mate in 1900, but cannot now stomach 
that gentleman for head of the ticket. The West is 
indifferent. The South will swallow anything so long 
as it is allowed to deal in its own fashion with the 
niggers. The East is more inclined to support Roose- 
velt than it has been for two years. The Republicans 
have the record on the popular side of the trust and 
merger question. The Democrats are trying to dodge 
the past and straddle the future. They are in a hope- 
less muddle as to principles as well as men. Mr. 


= HERE seems to be no chance of defeating Theo- 


Roosevelt seems an easy winner. 
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O YOU see,” asked Sarclay, somewhat excit- 
| ) edly, “that pale-blue silk robe flitting behind 
the park trees, that modish hat elegantly 
trimmed with flowers, that delicate child’s hand, spar- 
kling with precious jewels, resting lightly upon a 
dainty parasol? It all seems to move and live in the 
penumbra of the park, yet, let me assure you, what 
you see there is. only a deceptive phantom. Yonder 
villa, nestling snugly against the slope of the hill, 
is at present giving shelter to a larva remindful of the 
wildest tales of Poe and Hoffman.” 

We moved our chairs closer to the speaker, who 
paused for a minute or so, the more to excite our 
curiosity, and kept our eyes fixed on the slender sil- 
houette of the woman who walked swiftly along a 
narrow, winding pathway and suddenly disappeared 
behind some densely planted shrubbery. There was, 
apparently, nothing extraordinary about her person. 
She carried herself finely, even if a little wearily. 
Her firmly compressed, yet flexible waist seemed girl- 
ish, and, below the white straw hat, the fluffed hair of 
a beautiful red-gold tint disclosed an artistically 
formed, youthful neck. 

“That woman,” resumed Sarclay, 
first sight, all the known aspects of charmful, glad- 


some youth. One would certainly consider her of the 


“presents, at 


age when a beautiful woman is most dangerous to the 
impressionable male; yet, as I told you a while ago, 
she is only an illusion. In looking at her, you do not 
behold a being of natural flesh and bone, but a dia- 
bolical phantasm, an apparition issued out of the black 
abyss, and the mere sight of which caused Caillard, 
the old painter, to die in a paroxysm of terror.” 

At the mentioning of this name we evoked memo- 
ries of exquisite paintings, flooded with waves of glor- 
ious sunlight, in the galleries of the Luxembourg. 
Caillard! His work represented all of Nature and 
all of Woman, the cooling, fleeting shadows of the 
Isle of France, the purple, awe-inspiring twilights 
of the Sahara, the snowy studies of Norway, the 
firm, bronzed breasts of beauteous Arabian girls. For 
an instant, we all dreamed,—dreamed of forgotten 
faces, of vanished scenes. 

“That woman,” continued Sarclay, “was Caillard’s 
mistress for many years. She was his model when 
he first attracted the attention of the world’s best art 
Sir David Owley still possesses the famous 
canvas, “The Slave Market,” gave Caillard 


occasion to recreate with paint and brush the superbly 


critics. 
which 
voluptuous, palpitatingly passionate body of Clara 
Pierron, who, at that time, was in all the potent splen- 
dorousness of feminine maturity. 

“As you all know, the great artist almost lost his 
eyesight during the time he traveled in Egypt, as the 
result of reckless imprudence on his part. This mis- 
fortune compelled him to abandon palette and brush 
and to seek the little rest of happiness for which he 
craved in crayon work, in reading moderately and in 
loving the woman who had once been his model. 

“The two established themselves in a charmingly 
builded villa on the Marne, surrounded by a number 
of small, pretty cottages and a large garden in the 
use and enjoyment of which all had the right to 


share. It was a most delightful place, where many 


artists invariably spent their summer vacations. 
“De Maincy and I were then engaged in completing 
our great drama, which had Dante for central figure. 


al 
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By Alain Morsang 


I felt in need of quiet surroundings during the hours 
of work and of social intercourse and amusements 
when at leisure. The idyllically located place fulfilled 
all conditions and wishes. During the time of day 
when the summer sun made it uncomfortably warm, 
no sound disturbed the stillness of the retreat. The 
guests enjoyed their siesta, or busied themselves dili- 
The morning hours fled 
often 


gently with pen or brush. 
like a dream; the afternoon passed 
monotonously. As soon, however, as the cool shad- 
ows lengthened upon the quietly flowing waters of 
the river, everybody was astir, the whole place re- 
sembled a bee-hive. Painters promenaded with an- 
glers; music lovers opened their pianos; gaily-dressed 
women swished through the garden. Through open 
windows, one could hear the merry clinking of glasses, 
animated conversation and bursts of joyful laughter. 
It was the hour of gladness, of revreation, after 
serious effort and enervating ennui. 

“After dinner, we invariably all met in the garden. 
The men lit their pipes or cigars and talked of the 
past. »They related old quarrels and revived old en- 


slowly, 


They grew sentimental over dead loves, 
What a fasci- 


thusiasms. 
and were alternately sad and joyous. 
natingly heteroclite world of reminiscences we used 
to exchange in our little corner of the garden! Need- 
less to add, everybody exaggerated. 

“Caillard, in spite of his sixty years, was one of 


the most brilliant of raconteurs. He had seen 
and heard and tasted everything. He was a 
true cosmopolitan. He still preserved such 


an ardent cult of the beautiful, such a heartfelt piety 
for line and color, that his discourses always reminded 
us of gorgeously worded litanies sing in praise and 
honor of the World, Heaven and Woman. 

“Clara Pierron astonished us all with her persist- 
ent youthfulness of voices, feeling, gesture and form, 
with her adroit elegance of manner and costume, 
which enabled her successfully to defy the designs 
of envious time and to retain the sincere affections 
of the old artist. Her beautiful hair shone like vivid 
silk; while her face, which betrayed, to vigilant eyes, 
the skillful use of rouge, crayon and powder, made 
us think of a smiling mask upon the face of death. 
Owing to his feeble eyesight, Caiilard did not notice 
the fictitiousness of her appearance. To him she still 
was the fresh, youthful beauty of many years ago. 

“*How old might she be?’ we often asked our- 
selves. After many loose calculations and haphazard 
comparisons of half-forgotten facts and figures, we 
finally agreed that she could not be less than sixty 
years of age. 

“She solicitously avoided the revelative rays of the 
Ever she preferred the shadows, the places aid- 
ing her pretensions and purposes. She had perfected 
for her own use a veritable science of colors. She 
displayed the intuitive ingenuity of the true artist 
in the selection and arrangement of her toilets, in her 


sun. 


ingenuously dextrous endeavors to hide the mani- 
festations of age behind delicate veils and costly lace. 

“During the day she always wore large straw hats 
and effectually protected herself against too inquisi- 
tive eyes by the judicious, coquettish use of bright- 
colored parasols. In the evening she seemed to enter- 
tain little fear. She then appeared décolleté, the hair 
carefully dressed, all smile, wit and coquetry, the 
perverse glances of her lustrous eyes tempting even 





the youngest members of the masculine element of the 
colony. 

““She must be either Ninon or a vampire’—the 
psychologists among us concluded. 

“Only through accident came I finally to know her 
secret. The nearest railroad station was on the other 
side of the Marne. When crossing the river, I always 
availed myself of the services of an old fisherman 
living in the neighborhood. 

“One day, circumstances made it imperative that I 
be in Paris at an early hour in the morning. I sent 
for the boatman, who arrived within a-few minutes, 
and, in reply to my excuses for disturbing him so 
early, said lightly: ‘You do not trouble me at all. In 
fact, I have already rowed somebody across the Marne 
this morning. It was Madame Caillard. At four 
o'clock every morning, after I have lifted my nets, 
she asks for my services. She is always wrapped up 
so closely that hardly any part of her face is visible. 
She takes the first train for Paris. At seven o’clock 
she returns, fresh and fragrant like a rose, and looking 
for all the world as if she intended to go to a ball.’ 

“After listening to these words, I suddenly began 
to understand the mysterious existence and plans of 
the woman. She was haunted by the irrepressible 
fear that, at some unexpected moment, her real age, 
and the physical evidence thereof, might be discov- 
ered. Every day, at dawn, she left the villa when 
Caillard was still asleep, and hurried to Paris, where 
she underwent a comprehensive beautifying process 
at the hands of experts, and then came back to her 
doting, weak-eyed lover, with every treacherous trace 
of senescence carefully hidden. 

“This. poignant psychological drama would have 
moved and interested me deeply but for my knowl- 
edge of Clara Pierron’s peculiar character,—her cal- 
culating selfishness, her despicable greed—and_ the 
provisions of Caillard’s last will and testament. Real- 
izing the full significance of the boatman’s words, I 
at once decided to study the phantom with appre- 
hensive vigilance. 

“When I met her after dinner, in the garden, I 
searchingly peered into her face, at auspicious mo- 
ments, endeavoring to solve the enigma depicted there- 
on. With extreme circumspection, I examined the 
fine, full throat, the calm, beautiful eyes, the corners 
of the thin, red lips, the white, unwrinkled forehead, 
in short every part of the face where the signs of 
advancing age are generally first to be noticed but 
tdletected absolutely nothing in favor of my theory. The 
woman defied analysis. 

“Yet, every once in a while, I thought I could 
perceive certain symptoms of lassitude, faint traces 
of artificiality, which both warned and displeased me, 
although I was unable to discover the line dividing 
nature from art, the true from the beautiful. It was 
not without instinctive shudder that I took her small, 
soft yet cold hand, which seemed to be made of white 
vellum, like the automatons of Vaucanson. 

“The death of Caillard has left in my mind an 
impression of horror which, I sincerely believe, time 
will never efface. 

“To celebrate his sixty-second birthday, we gave 
a grand dinner in the garden. Champagne flowed 
copiously. Some of us recited verse, others sang, and 
a number of pretty young girls impersonated figures 
of the most famous canvases of the old artist. The 
festivity lasted long into the night. In fact, the first 
streaks of dawn had already crept over tlie neighbor- 
ing hills when the jollification came to an end. Cail- 
lard and Clara Pierron had retired shortly after 
midnight. 

“DeMaincy, my collaborator, was an early riser. 
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He knocked at my window at seven o’clock. I arose 
very reluctantly. I felt the effects of the orgy of 
the preceding night. “When I stepped out of the 
door, the dazzling rays of the sun shivered and played 
in the dense foliage of the tree tops. I halted a 
minute to enjoy the marvelous matutinal tableau of 
the universe, but was.suddenly startled by a piercing, 
despairful cry. DeMaincy, who stood a few feet from 
me, exclaimed : 

“‘What’s going on in Caillard’s room?’ 

“Just then, one of the windows was violently thrown 
open, and a shrill, agonizing call for help struck our 
ears. The call ended in an awful, raucous moan. 

“We both ran precipitantly to the open window 
and climbed through it. What we saw in the room 
made us stand transfixed with ineffable horror. Cail- 
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that a large book of verses from’a master’s 

hand was recently published in San Francis- 
co, may consider himself of the chosen. That book 
is “Shapes of Clay;” that master is Ambrose Bierce. 
Small is the prophet’s honor in his own land; small 
is the master’s, doubly small is his, who is both 
prophet and master., Yet such is Ambrose Bierce, 


H E who is aware, by virtue of his reading it, 


master of a pen of wonderful and various potentiali- 
ties, and prophet of what is trampled under hoofs— 
the purity, the dignity, the austere nobility of Litera- 
ture. 

This, then, is the very same town, which, some 
years ago, from the very same pen, devoured hungrily 
on Sunday morning that rare repast of glittering 
thought and wit called “Prattle” ere it rushed to its 
coffee and its churches. To go before stomachs and 
psalms—for what more couldst thou wish, O author 
Californian? We are content to let this hunger pass 
as commendable appreciation of genius; it would fare 
ill with the good people were one to say much of tae 
real motives of their pleasure in the satiric “Prattle.” 
The unzesthetic motive may be found in Swift; it 
may be inferred from the fact that “Black Beetles in 
Amber” (satire pure and simple) was the “best sell- 
ing” book Bierce ever wrote. The “best selling book” 
—be not deceived; it never figured in the lists for 
this nor that month. These are not books for a 
month; they are for the centuries. They are not 
published by rich and greedy firms in the printing 
business; they are not puffed from paper to paper, 
nor paraded in thick and dropsical magazines; they 
attain no immense editions, no hue-and-cry is raised, 
no mob of the fairer and more foolish anthropoids 
storms the stores for them. They are not born for 
this; they are not born to die. They are not born 
to die like those miserable, momentary moths, the 
“popular authors,” who flutter in the flames for a 
second and then, but for the smell, exist no more. 

The books of this genius are born with pain and 
difficulty incredible. The large publishing houses 
know them to be too great and strange and strong to 
be gainful, and so refuse the service of Lucina. Of 
course, that is very grievous,—no great work has ever 
before suffered like indignity! sometimes 
through some poor publisher’s heroic faith, some- 
times through private enterprise, the book is given 
to the world. Alas! for gift and giver! Given to 
the world—the world whose unclean hands hold bur- 
dens of trash, whose back is bent with the new-sawn 


Finally, 


The Mirror 


lard was lying on his disordered bed, his glassy, 
swollen eyes almost ready to burst out of their sock- 
ets, the veins on his throat frightfully plain and dis- 
tended from terror and apoplexy, and one of his 
stiffening fingers pointing to a corner of the room. 

“Our eyes followed the direction. What a ghastly 
sight! There, in the shadows, was the phantom, cow- 
ering, trembling and groaning, with face drawn and 
haggard, with flesh withered and shriveled, with head 
bald and osseous, and from her wide-open, toothless 
mouth, that was like to a black hole in the gray-white 
of the face, came, in ceaseless monotone, the piteous 
wail: 

“‘T slept; I slept; I slept. 
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Translated from the French by Francis A. House. 


Satirist 2d Jd 


By Herman Scheffauer 


lumber of the eternal presses, who sees not, or seeing, 
accepts not the proffered gold. There it is upon its 
knees in the mire, belauding, admiring the latest little 
tumble-bug rolling his smaller world of dirt in which 
the greater sees with affection its blood-true ana- 
logue. Goldenly it pays for the privilege, until anoth- 
er little bug, one newer by a minute, calls it helter-skel- 
ter away. The world is a disgrace to the Earth:— 
it is composed largely of the dreck-seelen of Schil- 
ler. But may the mole with justice be condemned 
for his blindness, or that personified porcus, the pub- 
lic, because it loves to root and munch? Never “the 
people” see what is going on overhead, but where are 
critics that should guide and direct them? Meanwhile 
the great books are forged in the silent armories of 
true genius, and glow redly before the blind walls of 
night and silence. Meanwhile they rise, but they 
rise like stars, slowly, stilly, imperceptibly,—to give 
light, to live, to last! In our literary firmament Am- 
brose Bierce is such a star,—a trite simile we use 


only because we use honestly what has been dishon- ~ 


estly abused by and for every unworthy. His work 
lasts. Those incomparable “Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians” were first published in San Francisco thir- 
teen years ago, through the kind offices of a mer- 
chant; since then they have been reprinted some six 
or seven times (under the title, “In the Midst of Life’) 
in this country, in England and in Germany. Insects 
of a day, where will your ink-trails be in thirteen 
years?—or in two? “Shapes of Clay” contains some, 
as “Black Beetles in Amber” contained all satire. The 
former book, aside from several superb poems, shows 
the author’s work, in verse (excluding his “Little 
Johnny,” nothing of his is poor, and even this is the 
best of its kind; it is the kind that is poor and un- 
worthy Bierce) at its average. It is not the average 
of some Lilliputian literateur; it is an average no 
other writer in English to-day can reach on toe-tips 
or on stilts. Those to whom all that rhymes is 
“poetry” will speak of this book as such—when once 
Yet the greater part of it is not 
Bierce is’ not, 


they speak of it. 
poetry, but humor, wit and satire. 
does not claim to be, a poet; what poetry he writes is 
incidental, but that it is not accidental, should be our 
chief reason for deploring his not writing more of it. 
Bierce has written splendid, stately verses, great sto- 
ries, as great as Poe’s, satires as powerful as Pope’s, 
and criticisms the like of which we search vainly for 
among modern critics: he is, therefore, in the honest 
sense of the word, great in all these; he is, there- 
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fore not “popular,” he is, therefore, not in the mouths 
of the multitude. That, in a way, is well. Were 
it otherwise in this day, in this country, one might 
examine his talents with justifiable suspicion and 
seek the lack in him. Bierce may well afford to 
wait a half-century or so for his true popularity, but 
let not those gifted with far-seeing eyes and close- 
lying ears in our day, those whose intellects subtend 
angles wide enough to grasp the dimensions of him, 
fail to do honor to this genius while he lives. 

The discerning minds of to-day form the judg- 
ments of posterity for to-morrow,—only these should 
be esteemed by the true artist and labored for by the 
lofty artist. 
living force that lights and works upon the future, a 
tree whose fruit shall be gathered only by the hands 
of generations yet unborn. Of the poetry in “Shapes 
of Clay,” we need but mention the well-known, the 
majestic “Invocation,’—a pure, an almost perfect 
poem, clear and crystalline in its sublimity of thought, 
its rich beauty and elegance of expression, yet lift- 


Stupendous, yet distressing thought! A 


ing like a tide in every line with a chill and tempered 
rapture that is all the mightier because it is com- 
manded instead of commanding. To one whose 
watchword (lest he be led astray by his all too hu- 
man emotions) is mil admirari, rapture is a parlous 
matter—herein, perhaps, lies Bierce’s deficiency as a 
poet. His poetry is of the mind rather than of the 
heart; it has intellect, imagination and form, but it 
knows neither music (which is distinct from melody) 
nor emotion. Yet whose heart is not compelied to a 
deep pathos by these beautiful and tender lines? 


PRESENTIMENT. 


With satntly grace and reverent tread, 
She walked among the graves with me; 
Her every foot-fall seemed to be 

A benediction on the dead. 


The guardian spirit of the place 
She seemed, and I some ghost forlorn 
Surprised in the untimely morn 

She made with her resplendent face. 


Moved by some waywardness of will, 

Three paces from the path apart, 

She stepped and stood—my prescient heart 
Was stricken with a passing chill. 


The folk yore of the years agone 
Remembering, I smiled and thought: 
“Who shudders suddenly at naught, 

His grave is being trod upon.” 


But now I know that it was more 
Than idle fancy... O, my sweet, 
I did not think such little feet 

Could make a buried heart so sore! 


Bierce sits upon his peak apart; his position is 
one of aloofness; he is less a petitioner for the world’s 
applause than a judge of other petitions—a judge self- 
appointed by virtue of inherent power ;—this being 
always the highest type of judge. His satire rises 
pre-eminent among the diversities of his manifold 
gifts. Since Pope and Swift, fulmined among men, 
English literature can boast (ah, would that it boast- 
ed!) no satire like this. In this unique and potent 
manifestation is combined the searing, mordant, gall- 
ing invective of Swift, with the lighter, but not less 
deadly ridicule, irony and elegant, mocking sarcasm 
of Heine. With all his reverence for the laws of the 
masters, yet is our satirist no echo of any master; 
he is intrinsically a forceful and original product of 
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This mind 
light- 


the age, but with true antique strength. 
mirrors nothing from the masters save their 
nings, there is here no mimicty, but the voice is of 
the self-same thunder. To rise above the world, to 
see with a coldly-searching eye the truth and trans- 
parency of things, i. e., to judge, and judging, to be 
able to laugh, that is the ultimate supremacy. When 
Bierce laughs it is with a certain, so to speak, noble 
and magnificent malice, in a blaze of light and from 
above. 

It is as a satirist that Bierce is a power, a great 
If this Niagara runs to waste 
We repeat, we know that 


and beneficial power. 
it is no fault of the flood. 
as a Satirist, a just, incorruptible, merciless critic, 
this man is an unappreciated blessing for this land. 
Bierce is the Murderer of the Mediocre. Do you 
grasp the meaning of this in its breadth and depth? 
Do you perceive the exalted significance of this post 
(yes, self-appointed) of literary judge and execution- 
er? Do you realize that in the so-called world of moral 
law, a certain natural law must prevail? That here, 
too, there must be elimination, should be, must be, a 
survival of the strong over the weak, of the good 
over the bad? That when weakness and badness grow 
over-numerous for the health of the strong and the 
good, they must be helped to perish? If you do not 
perceive nor grant this, you are not one who wishes 
well to Literature. 

This country suffers because it has not literary 
conscience; we mean,—and uphold, that excepting 
Bierce, it has no good critics. If such it has, they 
have not yet arisen, their voices are as yet unheard, 
they are cannon uncharged, or undischarged. The 
critic’s voice must be heard, his hand must be felt, 
a mailed hand and militant. 

Thousands of infusorial writers are cast off by the 
presses every year from civilization’s inexhaustible 
stores, equipped with no strength to survive nor grow, 
but fortified with a mighty vanity, ainazing incompe- 
tence and pitiful pretensions. Some perish after a 
few spasmodic moves, but a monstrous majority, en- 
couraged, emboldened by the absence of censure, crit- 
icism and condemnation, nay, worse, supported in their 
presumption by the blind praise, the /aisser aller, the 
cowardice of those brain-starvelings, the book review- 
ers (craven Cagliostros of the press, ever seeking to 
transmute trash into gold), those automatic critic- 
cretins, survive, and make of the grandest of all arts 
a penny puppet-show. Thousands relapse into a 
miserable dilettantism, hundreds become “popular” 
writers, scores manufacture the “best selling books,” 
dozens are heralded as great poets! Do you see what 
is needed in this swarming rabbit-warren, in this weed- 
choked garden of the debauched muses? Critics, cruel, 
heartless critics, satirists savage and sure of aim. 
There must be “bloody noses and cracked crowns,” 
incessant 


cudgels ever brandishing overhead, the 
flash of the terrifying sword, hideous examples hung 
aloft, flapping scare-crows for the carrion fowls, 
groaning gibbets, always laden. Only thus shall the 
air become pure and sweet once more, and the fair, 
fresh flowers be permitted to bloom, free from weeds 
and fungi. For the great critic knows well what 
to spare when destroying, what precious plants to 
nurture and protect. 

We make no virtue of violence, but this disease 
needs an heroic remedy—blood-letting by decapita- 
tion. Would that all the “successful” uninspired 
literary mediocrity of the United States had but one 
neck, and that neck was bared before Bierce. O, 
for that blade of Siegfried’s, Nothung (which means 
“needful”), or an Excalibur, falchions that Bierce 


alone could wield! Had we more such critics, the 
one neck might not be necessary, the blood-letting is. 


The Mirror 


What say you to this, you misters of the pen, you 
prostitutes to popularity, you punchinellos of the news- 
papers, you editorial eunuchs? Or you of the clan of 
“clever,” (destested word, detested tribe!), what say 
you? We know well enough what you will say. You 
will agree, smilingly agree to all, but in our heart 
hangs and echoes the scornful laughter that knows 
why you agree! 

Satire is the salt and acid of wit; it preserves and 
purifies and refines by mordacity. The satirist is 
the conscience of his country and his time. In what 
state must satire and wit languish, wien their shafts 
must first be levelled against those in the seats of 
power, “the critics,’ against those who should them- 
selves annihilate with these fire-darts whatsoever is 
poor and mean! 

Satire in America! O, delicious thought! Never 
lived a people so constituted for satire’s themes as 
this—with so many raw and naked spots, so many 
sores, so many beams in the eyes, so large and yet so 
weak. Strange, say you, that satire is so little un- 
derstood, that it is not here, in this case, as it is in- 
trinsically, a factor for reform? It is not strange; it 
follows its cause—for this reason and for none other; 
because whole, hard and bitter truths cannot be di- 
gested by Americans; a moral dyspepsia affects our 
minds—we are a people of moral capitulation, of hush, 
of hypocrisy, of hedonism. A hedonistic people whose 
satire must be disguised and sweetened, i. e., falsified, 
as for example, the silly school-girl satire of a degen- 
erate, jejune stage. We must have something to 
laugh at, we must be amused—that’s Satire! It must 
not hurt us, we who have no marrow, but only nerves. 
Matters of honor, of mere morality, of philosophy, of 
the mental march, do not count, nothing counts nor 
is counted but money! We have not yet learned that 
only internal pain (conscience) and honest external 
hate, without heat, bring about improvement. Hate 
of the bad and of the weak, pain at its presence. Nev- 
er may such an anemic, dwarf-idealed folk support 
satire, satire that is the foe of all hedonism, all luxu- 
riousness, all uxoriousness, all effeminitism,—all these 
being diseases rampant in the people. From the 
school-boy, weakened and left unstamped in character 
by his female teachers, to the youth mincing with the 
girls through the thin-diluted college-courses, thence 
to the man in the later walks of life,—particularly in 
the business world, where a code of honesty peculiarly 
feminine prevails,—in all these do we behold the in- 
effaceable brands of softness and effeminitism, and 
of all the curses in their train. It is a national calam- 
ity of the direst. We vouch for the unregarded truth 
of this, we know its root and fruit. 

Speak not to us of “healthy signs,” and 
ing graces”’—(health in corruption and grace in what 
needs saving!)—nor of your sports, your bestial prize- 
fights, your false cave-man literature of “good red 
blood,” your many other counter extremes. Not in 
these do health and strength reside for the national 
body and soul; they have become only as drugs to 
the diseases; they are but the palliatives, uncuring 
“cures,” relaxation, unstringing. Of an unstrung 
people, pleasure-mad, what art may be expected ?—of 
a people restrung to the snapping point after gain, 
what: art may be expected? We may expect such 
things, for example, as refusing the dead Poe a place 
in its paltry “Temple of Fame”—(a recent crime that 
flames red as a furious pharos over a black sea of 
shame) or the neglect of its greatest living writers. 
If the high gods be not sleeping nor bent on our de- 
struction, they will give us many Martials, many Ju- 
venals, many Swifts, many Giffords, many Bierces. 
Satiric surgeons they will give us and pioneers to 
drain many swamps and mine many a beetling wall be- 
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hind which sit in safest arrogance the fat-fed host of 
Drivel. Yet, first of all, O gods, the requisite re- 
ceptivity! Let thanks be untd the powers that have 
granted us Bierce, to whom men are as “Shapes of 
Clay.” Let thanks be unto him for his great work, 
great not in satire only, for his lofty poems, his mas- 
terpieces in prose, the white wisdom shining from 
that electric mind, for his radiant wit and rich humor, 
his keen and luminous critiques, and all that is his— 
and ours. Bierce, despite his close connection with 
journalism, (to him the newspaper is only a great 
medium), is emphatically the one true example of the 
classic man-of-letters in this land. Englishmen will 
know what we mean. This towering and inflexible 
figure stands solitary in the flat-land of American 
letters, dominating by sheer strength and heigh all 
his contemporaries. Only to’ the seeing ones is it 
given to look up and behold the stately, imperturba- 
ble peak shining in the sun above the steam of the 
spongy, trampled soil, made infernal by the hellish 
hubbub of Messieurs the popular ones! Never from 
the forceful Earth of California sprang so great, so 
ever-living a sequoia as this. Might we prophesy, 
we—would draw the sneers of narrow and myopic 
minds, sneers and minds that we sorely dread! We 
repeat, that as a satirist Bierce is supremely great. 
It is not satire inspired my misanthropy, (the odium 
generis humani of Tacitus), it is not the product of a 
crossed, distorted, nor malignant nature. It is cen- 
sure, it is correction, it is punishment, delivered from 
a height, from the fearless, undefiled tribunal of an 
intellect that pierces with a Roman, dispassionate en- 
ergy to the very bottom of things, and through and 
through them to the very truth. We know, O, de- 
tractors, your old, old cry that Bierce’s animus is per- 
sonal, that he is “enlightened,” and damns for the joy 
of damning, that he wastes his talent on petty people 
and petty concerns. As if he were to blame because 
you and your concerns are so petty! Be it impressed 
upon you that it is not the people nor the event nor 
the locality that make satire good or bad. The merit 
of the satire is intrinsic, as in all art; it is indepen- 
dent of its themes, which are at best only the “Black 
Beetles in Amber,” if we may use that apt title for a 
simile and Pope’s couplet for its elucidation: 

“The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 

No one cares about the lives nor personalities of 
the poor dolts immortalized by Pope in his great 
“Dunciad,”—other names, other personages of the 
same kind had served him equally well. The satirist 
chooses his subject from among the foolish and wicked 
of mankind, for to him, in that inexhaustible field, 
they are all legitimate prey, they are all types. It 
was once thought that to lash the sin and spare the 
sinner was gracious in the satirist, was proper. Ab- 
surd idea! it was only ineffective, the fruit of the 
fear of those in power—or of prisons. Bierce’s pen 
is palsied by no such fear; he lashes him that is 
guilty, not the sin, but the sinner; he fights no ab- 
stractions nor shadows, but shoots always at a mark, 
and his arrows, instead of fluttering harmless through 
the harmless air, seek always and strike always some 
culprit’s heart. + That, and that only, is true satire, 
and true satire is a noble thing,—alas for our ignoble 
day, a much-neglected thing! 

The myriads of professional puffers, the ignorant, 
cowardly quasi-critics, the brood of paretic book-re- 
viewers, all those who make of Guttenberg’s inven- 
tion an engine for the increase of insanity, who look 
upon Literature as news and turn its sacred close into 
a public pound and roaring Bedlam, who are the 
cloacae maximae through which the muddy torrent of 
the current books goes debouching into the mouths 
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_ Aged Man Was Refused Employment, So He 

h ‘ . * 

' Tried To End His Existence 

1 

« Because his gray hairs prevented him from getting 

i work Henry Debrunner of 4544 North Broadway, at- 
tempted to kill himself. He failed because he selected 

le a weapon which was too small. 

" Debrunner is a cabinet maker. He has been out 

r of work for some time. Every place he went he was 

refused. He thought it was because his gray hairs 

it showed that he was an aged man. 

: He made up his mind that there was no longer any 
room in the world for a man with gray hairs and 

. purchased a revolver of small caliber and placed the 

1 muzzle at his temple and fired. 

1 He said he did not know whether he would try it 
again. It depended upon whether his gray hairs con- 

. tinued to keep him out of employment. 



























IT MIGHT BE YOUR TURN NEXT 


MRS. M. L. BUSH, 2 MRS. JOHN GILNETT, 
Holly Ridge, Miss., says: Caledonia, Wash. 
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ta _than I. God bless ‘Walnutta” y “a y alr estore gives good satisfaction. It is too 
Hair Stain, for it has given me more good to keep secret so we shall see 


years of happiness. that you get several orders from here. 
It is the best hair stain we ever tried. 
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alnutta Hair Stain 


Which Acts Almost Instantaneously 
and Changes 





GRAY HAIR, FADED OR 
BLEACHED HAIR, STREAKED HAIR, 

RED HAIR, BEARD OR 

BLOND HAIR, MOUSTACHE, 

——TO A-— 
Beautiful Even Color of Light Brown, 
MRS. MARIE FRANCES, Dark Brown or Black. 
Chicago, III. MRS. S. P. WILLIAMS, 

I am very much pleased with “Wal- WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN is absolutely harmless—not sticky, Cumberland, Wis., says: 
nutta.” I did not want to be taken not greasy; has no odor. It is a one-bottle preparation, can be applied I can truly say that “W alnutta” is 
for an old lady as I am but 32, and “s * 3 in wil h off quite as you advertised it. I shall 
used “Walnutta” with perfect satis- by yourself without any trouble. Walnutta Hair Stain will not wash o recommend it to a friend of mine. 


faction. or rub off. 
fr DON’T PAY 


Barbers or Hair Dressers from $3.00 to $10.00 for doing something 
that you can do yourself with much more satisfaction for 


SIXTY CENTS 


Walnutta is sold the world over, by druggists and dealers at the 
above price. Ask any druggist, and if he won't supply or get it for 
you send to us direct—we will mail it to you upon receipt of price. We 
have no free samples, trial bottle 20 cents. Don’t accept anything said 
to be ‘‘just as good,’’ for there is nothing that can approach it that is 
sold under a positive guarantee or money refunded without question 
as is done by 


The Pacific Trading Co. 
MRS. GEO. L. ROBBINS, 


MRS. MARY E. MATHEWS, Judge & Dolph, 515 Olive St, __ Pangus, Mass, 
Giddings, Ohio. Wolf-Wilson Drug Co., 6th and Washington, I received the “Walnutta,” thanks. 
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I think “Walnutta” just splendid It is apenent = sods I os 
for restoring color, also for keeping St. Louis, Mo speak to my friends and show them 
the hair from falling out. : , your book about it 
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Leaving St. Louis at a 
most convenient hour-- 
4.52 p. m. every day. 
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The Business 
Man’s Train 


12% hours to Pine Bluff 
1834 hours to Shreveport 
17'4 hours to TexarKana 
2734 hours to Houston 

2534 hours to Dallas 

26% hours to Ft. Worth 
28'4 hours to Waco 

28'4 hours to Beaumont 
27 hours to Lake Charles 


38% hours to San Antonio 


In addition to the service afforded 
by The Texas Train this Com- . 
pany operates two other through 
daily trains to the Southwest, 
leaving St. Louis at 9:26 a.m. and 
9:45 p. m. 

For more complete information 


call on or address 


Cotton Belt Route 


909 OLIVE. UNION STATION 












































In addition to the luxurious 
equipment of The Texas Train 
the track over which it travels 
is one of the best in the South- 
west. Newly laid with 75-Ib. 
and 85-lb. steel, with low grades 
and easy curves, a fast schedule 


is easily and safely maintained. 
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“THE TEXAN 


COMMENCING 





ANOTHER 





APRIL 24th, 


1904 

— ae 
HROUGH 
EXAS oi" 


. Sherman 


Ar. Dallas - - 9.20a 
RAT N Ar. Houston - 6.50p 


Return service leaves Houston 10.40 a. m. 
Arriving at Saint Louis - - 6.50-p. m. 














leaving Saint Louis at 2.30 p. m. 
will also run through to Houston (via 
Sherman, Denison, Dallas, etc.), reaching 
there at 10 o’clock the following evening 


THROUGH CARS OF ALL CLASSES. 


OBSERVATION CAFE CAR SERVICE 
ON THESE TRAINS BY Mr. HARVEY. 
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of the masses: all who, in Bierce’s words, “have a 
hand in the dirty work of debasing the intellectual coin 
of their country’—all these, we doubt not, will find, 
with the hang-dog’s affection for his halter, satire to 
be a cruel and unrelishable art. We know what cry 
may come, if any,—we know the breed. These are 
the squids and the unclean ink-fish who have each and 
all their own philosophy of “doing good”—and how? 
—by not telling the truth, by sparing the feelings and 


the vanity of imposters and impotent ones, by indis- 


criminately vaunting their ridiculous pretensions, thus. 


An 


ad # 


T was Dick Hollister who persuaded me to spend 
my vacation in Colorado. Dick spent a summer 

out there a year or two ago, and ever since he 
has outdone the native born Coloradoans in his enthu- 
siastic praise of the scenery and the climate, the fish- 
ing and hunting, etc., etc., et cetera. 

I asked him once what real estate firm had em- 
ployed him, and how much they gave him to boom 
the West among his Eastern friends. 

He replied huffily that the West did not require 
booming, and he must have been rather put out, be- 
cause the next day when I asked the loan of a fiver 
he said he wasn’t in the money lending business, and 
offered to direct me to the nearest pawn shop. Which 
was decidedly nasty of Dick and not at all like him, 
for usually he is most accommodating in the matter 
of small loans. 

I really don’t suppose I would have considered 
going to Colorado if Dick hadn’t come in one broiling 
hot day when the mercury stood a hundred in the 
shade, and said things ‘about mountain breezes and 
trout streams and nights that were so cool you had 
to sleep under a blanket. 

| hadn’t slept a wink the night before—couldn’t 
because of the heat—and that reference to cool nights 
was more than I could stand. 

“Um—when do you go?” I asked with affected 
carelessness. 

“To-morrow morning,” Dick said gleefully. 

“I’m going with you,” I said with sudden deter- 
mination. “Might as* well take my vacation now as 
a month later. Hurrah for Colorado.” 

“And “Hurrah for Colorado!” Dick echoed. 

I went to the train the next morning in the un- 
trammeled ease of summer flannels, and met Dick 
similarly attired, but with an ulster thrown over his 
arm, and I saw that he had an umbrella strapped to 
his suit case. 

“I thought you told me it never rained in Colo- 
rado,” I said suspiciously. 

“It doesn’t,” Dick said unblushingly. “Not what 
we would really call ‘rain,’ you know; just an occa- 
sional sprinkle, nothing more.” 

“And the ulster?” 

“Oh—ah—yes, certainly. I’m carrying that because 
my trunk is full, and there really isn’t room for it in 
my suit case, you know.” 

But when, some three days later, we landed in 
Denver, my opinion as to Dick’s veracity was, flatly, 
that he didn’t know the meaning of the word. 

We stepped from the train into a cold, nasty rain, 
not “an occasional sprinkle,” not even an intermittent 
drizzle, but a steady, matter-of-fact downpour that 
trickled off my hat brim in little rivulets and sent 
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making it more and more of a cross for worthy genius 
to subsist, or come into its own—that is their method 
They estab- 


of “doing good”’—of “being helpful.” 


lish false values and desecrate true ones; they are 
slaves to their public or to their pay; they are crip- 
ples in the walks of truth and justice, and, atrophied 
in conscience and taste, they wreak irreparable ruin 
on the noblest inspiration of man; yet they salve their 
weakness and decay with the phrase that they are 
“doing good”—that they are (would you believe it!), 


that they are “doing good!” 


# ® 


e By Una Hudson 


cold chills chasing up and down my spinal column. 
“So,” I said disgustedly, “this is your ‘land of 
perpetual sunshine,’ is it?” 
“It is a bit wet this morning,” Dick conceded 
cheerfully, “but just you wait till afternoon.” 
“What's 
grumpily. 
“Wait and see,” Dick advised oracularly. And he 
bundled me into a hack, and with a word to the driver 


going to happen then?” I demanded 


off we started. 

“Awfully jolly boarding house, ‘The Elms,’” Dick 
said, seating himself beside me and carefully leaning 
his dripping umbrella against the opposite seat. 

I looked out at the natives of the place placidly 
splashing around in rubber boots and with winter 
overcoats pulled up about their ears, and I remem- 
bered that, to quote Dick, “It never rains in Colo- 
rado; it is always sunshiny and warm.” 

I had somehow lost faith in his ability to choose 
nice places, boarding houses included; indeed, I very 
much doubted if he would know a nice place, even 
if it were shoved right up under his nose. 

But I said nothing, for when irritated I make it 
a rule always to count twenty before speaking, and 
when I reached eighteen we stopped at The Elms. 

I was obliged to admit that it seemed a 
enough brick 
trimmings, wide porches and a nicely kept lawn. 


nice 
place—three storied red with white 

In a hammock, swung well back on the porch out 
of the rain, a girl was sitting. She was dressed, I 
thought, somewhat peculiarly, for she wore a frilly 
white dress and a fur jacket. 

She got out of the hammock as we came up the 
steps and Dick 
rapturously. 

“Oh, I say,” 


eyeing her odd 


rushed to her side and greeted her 


he said, still holding her hands and 
combination of garments curiously, 
“aren’t you rushing the season a bit?” 

“Which season?” asked the girl. 

They both laughed, and Dick turned to me. 

“Miss Blackwood,” he said, “may I present my 
friend, Mr. Benham?” 

“I suppose,’ Miss Blackwood said with an affable 
nod, “you’ve come out to enjoy our delightful Colo- 
rado climate?” 

I admitted that such was the case; and involun- 
tarily I shivered. 

Miss Blackwood noticed the shiver. 

“Dick Hollister,” she cried, “why, in the name of 
common sense, didn’t you tell him to bring an over- 
coat and umbrella?” 

“Any one not a bally idiot would have known 
enough to bring ’em without the telling,’ Dick said 
shortly. 


“He wouldn't,” Miss Blackwood said calmly, and 
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I wondered if I really looked as big a fool as I felt; 
certainly it didn’t seem possible that I coufd. but one 
never can tell. 

“Miss Blackwood,” Dick said, “I'll just take Ben- 
Mrs. 


her to show him his room, and then, if you’ve no 


ham in and introduce him to Hilton and get 


objection, I’m coming back to share the hammock 
with you; or had we best go into the parlor?” 
“Miss Pruitt and Mr. Wenlow are in there,” 


Blackwood said with a funny little grimace. 
Dick said, “they were in there 


Miss 


“Good heavens,” 
when I left a year ago.” 

“And they've been there ever since,” Miss Black- 
wood said _ pensively. 

iis 

Shortly before lunch Dick remembered my exist- 
ence and rushed in on me with a frantic demand for 
the loan of my brushes. 

“Haven’t time to unpack mine before lIunch,” he 
explained. “And 
spoken for seats at Marion Blackwood’s table, and 


we mustn’t be late, because I've 
I don’t want some other chap getting in ahead of me.” 

“Ripping girl Marion Blackwood,” he went on, 
planting himself in front of my toilet table and plying 
the brushes vigorously. “She’s been giving me all 
the news; and what do you think, she says there’s a 
married woman here passing herself off as a girl.” 

“Um—grass widow, probably.” 

“No, but she’s not. She’s just doing it for a lark, 
Marion says.” 

“Point her out to me, won't you?” I said with 
growing interest. 

“T can’t really,” 
I promised Marion that I wouldn't tell.” 

“Oh, 
I can find out for myself.” 

And find out I did, that very afternoon. 
while we lounged on the porch and waited for din- 
ner; for, wonderful to relate, the rain had suddenly 
stopped, the sun had come out and shone brilliantly 


in a cloudless sky, and already the mud of the morn- 


Dick said virtuously. “You see, 


very well,” I said a bit huffily, “I suppose 


It was 


ing was drying in spots. 

“IT told you so,” Dick said with a triumphant glance 
in my direction, 

“You did not,” I retorted. 
to wait till afternoon.” 

“Well, you waited, didn’t you?” Dick asked bland- 
ly. With a sweep of his arm he indicated the blue 
“It could 


“You merely told me 


sky and the dazzlingly bright sunshine. 
happen nowhere in the world except in Colorado,” 
he said with a manner that was distinctly proprietary. 

I looked at the little dark-eyed girl who sat on 
the step beside me and we both laughed. 

“Isn’t he funny?” she whispered, dispensing with 
the formality of an introduction. 

“You know, he thinks he discovered Colorado,” I 
whispered back. 

“He’s Mr. Hollister, isn’t he?” she said. 
Blackwood’s great friend. I know, because she told 
me all about him, and you're the friend who came out 


“Marion 


with him?” 

Her voice held a question and I answered it. 

“Elmer Benham, at your service,” I said. 

“And I’m Kathleen Norris, or ‘Kitty,’ or ‘Kit,’ or 
‘Kathie. You know I answer to a variety of names.” 

I looked at Miss Norris with some curtosity. She 
was small and very pretty, and as to age, I thought 
she might be anywhere between eighteen and twenty- 
eight. She was wearing a red gown, two or three 
bracelets and a multitude of rings; and what in an- 
other woman might have seemed an ostentatious di 
play of jewelry was in her merely an unconcealec u- 
light in the possession of pretty, sparkling things. 


“We're 


She twisted her rings and smiled up at me. 
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getting up a picnic for to-morrow, some of us,” she 
said. “It’s Saturday and the men have half holiday. 
Don’t you want to go?” 

I said I did. 

“Oh, I say, people,” she called, “where shall we 
go to-morrow ?” 

“Berkeley,” somebody suggested. 

“We went there last time,” Marion Blackwood ob- 
jected. 

“Manhattan.” 

“Too near town,” Miss Norris said decidedly. “I'll 
tell you. Let’s go to the Fish Hatcheries. It’s a per- 
fectly lovely road, and we can come back after dark; 
it’s moonlight, you know.” 

“T went there last year, on my bicycle,” said a 
tall blonde girl. “It rained when we were coming 
home, and the front of my bicycle skirt shrunk to 
a positively indecent length, and the back stretched 
till it nearly touched the ground. The rain took the 
curl out of my hair and the powder off my nose. I 
took cold, too, and was laid up for a week. No Fish 
Hatcheries for me, thank you.” 

Miss 


Norris explained. “I wouldn’t do that for a farm. 


“Oh, I didn’t mean to go on our bicycles,” 


We'll have the big automobile from down town and 
go in that.” 

“Who will chaperone us?” Marion Blackwood 
wanted to know. “Mrs. Willis can’t go because she’s 
going to Manitou for Sunday.” ; 

“Oh, bother the chaperone! We’ll go without,” Miss 
Norris said. 

And as she said it, whether by accident or inten- 
tion, Dick Hollister’s eyes met mine. I looked a 
question and he nodded ever so slightly. 

It was a pity, I thought, that so nice a girl as 
Kathleen Norris should do so harum-scarum a thing, 
and I found myself wondering where she kept the 
unacknowledged Mr. Norris—as I called him for lack 
of information as to his real name—and whether he 


knew and approved of her masquerade. 


III. 


The “Fish Hatcheries” was really a very pretty 
place; and Kathleen Norris constituted herself a com- 
mittee of one for my instruction and entertainment. 

“You see,” she said, pointing to one of the innu- 
merable shallow ditches filled with fishes of various 
sizes, “they raise the fishes here, and every spring 
stock the streams throughout the State. That always 
insures good fishing, you know.” 

She opened a beaded affair she wore suspended 
from her belt and ] saw, to my surprise, that it was 
filled with bread crumbs. 

“I’m going to feed the fishes,” she explained, with 
a mischievous smile. 

“But,” I expostulated, “doesn’t that sign read, ‘Do 
not feed the fishes?’ ” 

“Tt does,” Miss Norris admitted placidly. “And 
that is precisely why I am feeding them. If that sign 
wasn’t there I probably wouldn’t want to feed them.” 

“Do you always do the things you’re told not to?” 
I wanted to know. 

“Of course,” she said nonchalantly. 
fun in doing the things one is permitted to do.” 

She dropped down on her knees and began to 
scatter crumbs on the water. 

I watched her, and I wondered if her assumption 
of single blessedness was one of the things the undis- 
coverable Mr. Norris objected to. If so, I thought 
the reason for her doing it was not far to seek. 

She was wilful certainly, but her mouth, I thought, 
had tender curves, and I found myself thinking thae 
the hypothetical “Mr. Norris” might have gone fur- 


“There’s no 
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ther and fared much worse, even though she did, at 





“But I think,” Miss Blackwood went on, “that Mr. 
Hollister and I had best be starting. We can’t begin 
to go as fast as the auto, and the wind is bound to 
catch us before we get half way back; it’ll be right 
in our faces, too.” 

We watched them off, riding side by side and 
bending low before the wind that already had begun 
to blow in fitful gusts. 

“What a shame,” Miss Norris lamented. “It would 
have been such fun to go back by moonlight.” 

“Let’s wait a bit,” somebody said. “The wind may 
go down.” 

But the general opinion seemed to be that it would 
not, and after a little discussion we packed ourselves 
into. the auto and started after the two bicyclists. 

They were not in sight but we soon overtook and 
passed them. 

They had found a piece of rope somewhere, and 
with one end of it fastened to Miss Blackwood’s han- 
dlebars and the other held by her escort they seemed 
to be making tolerably good progress. 

They waved to us as we flew by and I turned to 
wave back. 

“Mr. Benham,” Miss Norris said reprovingly, 
“when you meet a lady bicyclist, if the wind happens 
to be blowing, the etiquette of the occasion demands 
that you should instantly look in the opposite direc- 


times, deny his ‘very existence. 

I sat down on the grass beside her and asked a 
question. 

“Miss Norris, do you think it right for a married 
woman to masquerade as an unmarried girl?” 

After I had said it I confess I was a bit frightened 
at my own temerity. I thought to see her grow red 
and confused, tearful, perhaps. She might, I thought, 
even end by a confession. But none of these things 
happened. 

She went on placidly feeding the fishes, and gave 
me an answer that positively dumfounded me. 
she said. “Couldn’t you 


” 


“T dislike generalization, 
particularize a little?” 

Then I lost my nerve. “I could,” I said, “but I 
would much rather not.” 

“As you please,” she said politely, and it seemed 
indifferently. But as to that I could not be quite 
sure, for she was bending forward and the wide 
brimmed hat she was wearing shadowed her face. 

“Will you look at these greedy fishes!” she cried. 
“Really, these people should be reported to the Hu- 
mane Society. I believe the fishes are half starved.” 

Then she flung up her head and faced me laughing; 
her eyes held a challenge. Truly she was a creature 
of moods, as changeable as the Colorado weather, 


which in the matter of changeableness is certainly 


tion.” 

The reason for this was obvious. I apologized for 
my unintentional breach of good manners, and con- 
scientiously fixed my eyes on the broad back of the 
man in front of me. 

An unusually strong gust of wind lifted my hat 
off my head and landed it in Miss Norris’ lap. She 
laughed as she returned it to me. 

“Tf you think this is windy,” she said, “you just 
ought to spend a week or two in Wyoming.” 

“Yes?” 

“Up there it is a not unusual thing for the wind 
to blow freight cars off the track.” 

I intimated to Miss Norris that I was not entirely 
ignorant of a custom known as “stuffing the tender- 
foot,” very much in vogue in certain sections of the 
West. 

“Oh,” she said in a shocked tone, “surely you 
don’t think I would do that, do you? Perhaps I did 
exaggerate a bit about the freight cars, but it’s per- 
fectly true that Wyoming chickens are featherless; 
the wind blows all the feathers off them.” 

“Talk about ‘Sapphira’”—I murmured. 
both laughed. 

“You’ve always lived West, Miss Norris?” I ques- 

tioned. 
“Oh, yes,” she said brightly, “I’m Western through 
and through. My father was one of Wyoming’s pio- 
neers, and I was the first child born in a little out- 
of-the-way place up in Wyoming.” 

I looked at her admiringly. Clear-skinned, bright- 
eyed, she seemed a very type of the vigorous young 
West. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she cried gaily. 

“They’re worth more than that,” I said promptly, 
“but you may have them for nothing. I was just 
thinking that Western girls are unusually charming, 
especially yourself,” I added half under my breath. 

She flushed indignantly. “You must never say 
such things to me, never,” she commanded. 

“Why may I not?” I said, quite taken back by her 
sudden display of temper. 

“You very well know why,” was her amazing 


the limit. 
“Why, yes,’ 
of circumstances that might make it eminently fitting 


’ 


she said, “I can conceive, can’t you, 


for a married woman to pass herself off as a girl. 
She might do it, you know, from philanthropic mo- 
tives—to give her husband a much needed rest.” 

“Or to give herself a rest,’ I suggested pointedly. 

Miss Norris shrugged daintily. “Um—perhaps,” 
she said flippantly. 

Then she got up and shook the crumbs from her 
dress. 

“Let’s go find the others,” she said. 
they must be getting the lunch out.” 

And though I would have been glad to pursue the 
subject further, yet I knew it would be useless to 
make the attempt, for her air of finality told me that 
she considered it closed. 

But evidently she was not offended, for she sat 
beside me while we ate our lunch and drank her 


“I think 


lemonade from my telescope cup. 

As we finished the lunch Dick Hollister, who, since 
coming West, had on more than one occasion given 
evidence of a most lamenetable tendency to “show 


And we 


off,” began to squint wisely up at the sky: 

“See that cloud?” he said. 

He addressed the company in general, but I very 
well knew he was talking for my benefit. I turned 
my back to him and devoted myself ostentatiously to 
Miss Norris. 

“That means wind, and a good, stiff wind at that,” 
Dick went on. 

This was too much. 
I said unpleasantly. 

Then there arose a perfect babel of dissenting 
voices, and Dick patronizingly advised me not to dis- 


“7 should say it means rain,” 


play my ignorance. 

“Miss Blackwood,” one of the men offered, “won’t 
you take my place in the auto, and let me ride your 
wheel back to town?” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” Miss Blackwood said; 
“but I’m sure I can manage. I’ve Mr. Hollister to 
look after me, you know.” 

She beamed at Dick, and that infatuated gentle- 
man grinned so ecstatically that I began to fear he 
might suffer permanent enlargement of his already far 


answer. 
So, then, it must be, that, though calling herself 


from small mouth. “Miss,” she yet made no secret of her married state, 
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and evidently the rights of the absent Mr. Norris 
were to be rigidly respected. 
failed to understand; still it might be that Western 
ladies were in the habit of arrogating to themselves 
the privilege of laying aside their wifely responsibili- 
ties whenever the whim seized them. 


It was a situation I 


IV. 


1 come of Puritan stock, and I have always held 
rather rigid views as to the duties and responsibilities 
of the married state. Moreover, I have always held 
that the man who permits himself to fall in love with 
another man’s wife commits the unpardonable sin. 

Love, I was convinced, was a thing to be regulated 
by the will of the individual. Of course, I expected 
eventually to fall in love, myself, decently and in 
order; after which I would marry and settle down 
in quite the conventional way. 

All of which goes to prove my dense ignorance of 
love and everything pertaining thereto. It remained 
for a little woman addicted to the wearing of red 
gowns and much jewelry, possessing, moreover, a 
carefully concealed husband, to convince me of the 
fallacy of my reasoning. 

But I insist, that, but for an accident to Kathleen, 
my Puritanic scruples had carried the day and I had 
lived with my love unconfessed. 

A milk wagon dashing furiously around a corner 
had collided with Kathleen’s bicycle, throwing her 
violently to the ground: 

In less time almost than is required for the telling, 
I was off my own machine and at her side. She had 
not fainted—she was too plucky for that—but one 
arm hung limp, and the blood trickled from a cut in 
her forehead. 

I must have been mad to do it, but I took her in 
my arms, and I kissed her white face and called her 
by all the dear, fond names a lover uses towards his 
mistress. 

Then I carried her to the nearest doctor’s office, 
and waited with her while he set the broken arm and 
bandaged the wounded head. 

“I am afraid I shall have to hurt you a good deal,” 
the doctor told her. 

But though her lips were white she smiled up into 
his face and answered bravely. “I'll not Jet it hurt,” 
she said. 

Oh, but she was brave! Never once did she flinch 
nor cry out. And afterwards, when she had been 
taken home and put in charge of a trained nurse, 
she would call out gay little messages to the ones 
who came to her door asking how she did. 

But though I sent her flowers every day, and well 
nigh wore out the patience of the nurse who attended 
her with my persistent questioning, yet would she 
send me no message; so that I was forced to believe 
that I had indeed sinned past all forgiveness, and I 
dreaded almost more than I longed for her reappear- 
ance among us. 

So when at last one evening she was brought out 
and made comfortable in a steamer chair on the lawn, 
and the others crowded around her laughing and talk- 
ing, I hung back and sat moodily by myself on tae 
front steps. 

But she would not have it so. “Mr. Benham,” she 
called, “come here and look at the sunset.” 


Now from my place on the steps I had a fine view 
of the sunset, but I did not say so. On the contrary, 
I rose. with alacrity, and went over to Kathleen’s chair; 
and once there I am afraid I entirely forgot the sun- 
set, for I dropped down on the grass at my lady’s feet 
and shamelessly turned my back to the glowing, many 
hued west. 
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I held my place, too, till the others had all gone 
away and Kathleen and I were alone together. 

An awkward silence had fallen between us, a si- 
lence that we neither of us seemed to know how to 
break. I looked at Kathleen and rememberd how 
I had held her in my arms and I discovered that my 
conscience must have atrophied, for I neither regretted 
nor was ashamed of my moral dereliction. 

Neither her husband nor any other man could take 
from me the memory of the moment when I had 
kissed her and held her close, close to my _ heart. 
That memory would be mine always, till the day of 
my death. I had had my one moment of perfect bliss, 
and it was worth any price, even the price I must 
pay—a heart filled with memories of her, a _ heart 
aching with its load of love for her, forever longing, 
forever unsatisfied. 

Kathleen spoke first. 

“Mr. Benham,” she said gravely, “do you think 
it quite—quite fair that you have never mentioned 
your wife to any of us? One might—might misun- 
derstand your—your friendship, you know.” 

I sat and stared stupidly at her, too astonished 
for words. My wife, indeed! This was the first inti- 
mation I had received as to the existence of that inter- 
esting lady. 

“Please do not think,’ Kathleen said, evidently 
misunderstanding my silence, “that I am reproaching 
you for—for anything. I am sure you must have had 
the best of reasons for acting as you have done; but 
now wouldn’t it -be better for you to be quite—quite 
honest with me—with us all?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think it would. And to begin— 
I have no wife; I never had a wife, and whoever told 
you a yarn like that made it up out of whole cloth. 
But,” I said severely, “isn’t it about time for you, to 
own up about that husband of yours?” 
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husband!” Kathleen 
heavens, you must be crazy!” 

“Not at all,” I said. “Dick Hollister told me that 
Marion Blackwood told him that you were married.” 

“And Marion Blackwood told me that Dick Hollis- 
ter told her that you had a wife in the East.” 

“Well,” I said, “we can settle with Miss Black- 
wood and Mr. Hollister later on. Just now I’ve 
something of great importance to say to you.” 

“To—to me?” Kathleen said in well simulated sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” I said, “to you.” And then the inevitable 
happened. 


“My—my 


gasped. “Good 


‘Some two or three hours later I went in search 
of Ananias and Sapphira. I found them sitting in the 
hammock, suspiciously close together. 

“Now look here,” I said, “will you just tell me 
why you told those awful yarns about Kathleen's 
husband and my wife?” 

“Kathleen, eh?” said Ananias. “Since when, Kath- 
leen?” 

Sapphira giggled. “It worked,” she said, address- 
ing herself to Ananias. 

Then they condescended to explain themselves. 

“Merely a little scheme of ours,” Dick said. “Our 
initial attempt at matchmaking, you know.” 

“Great idea, that,” I said disgustedly, 
very.” 

“So we thought,” Dick said, with modest pride. 
“The natural depravity of human nature, you know— 


“clever, 


” 





always reaching after forbidden fruits; the 
“Oh,” I interrupted unpleasantly, that’s it, is it?” 
Then that, I suppose, explains why you and Miss 
Blackwood, here, seem so remarkably—ahem—con- 
genial. Come, confess, what’s your dark past?” 
“Miss Blackwood and I,” said Dick Hollister with 
large dignity, “are the exception that proves the rule.” 


Conditions and Prospects 


in the 
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ECULIAR and perplexing is the existing eco- 
nomic position of this country. Not in years 
have, there been so many cross-currents at 

work as there are at this time. Some of the best- 
known authorities on economics profess their inability: 
to arrive at any half-way satisfactory conclusion as 
to the actual trend of things. There is no lack of 
faith in the ultimate outcome, in the magnificent future 
of American industry and enterprise and energy, yet, 
for the present, bewildered suspense reigns supreme. 

Several months have elapsed since the culmination 
of the violent and disastrous liquidation in security 
markets. In Wall street one hears of nothing but 
bitter complaints about torpid, aimless speculation, 
about the absence of public interest, and the appar- 
ently invincible tendency of values to fall back again 
every time clever manipulators have succeeded in 
pushing them up several notches. This disappointing 
state of affairs in speculation is the more surprising 
because it coincides with a temporarily, fairly reassur- 
ing monetary situation. At this writing, the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York have very substantial 
surplus reserves, and money is freely lending on call 
at 14 and 2 per cent. True, bank loans continue to 
break all previous records, but this unpleasant feature 
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should not lead to any perceptible embarrassment 
before the advent of autumn. 

The outflow of gold to Paris was incited by the 
payment for the Panama canal purchased from the 
French syndicate. It is not looked upon with appre- 
hension, not even in supersensitive speculative cir- 
cles, where such outward movements of the precious 
metal are, as a rule, regarded as symptoms of finan- 
cial weakness and dependence. The New York banks 
are well stocked with gold. A large part of the losses 
now sustained is offset by arrivals of about $15,000,000 
worth of gold from Japan, this inflow having been 
necessitated by the financing of Japan’s purchases of 
South American warships through New York and 
London bankers. It is considered doubtful to a de- 
gree if Paris would be able to draw large amounts 
of money from this side in case the Russian Govern- 
ment should find itself compelled to apply for a large 
loan in the French capital. The New York banks 
would not countenance such withdrawals, because 
they have copious opportunity to employ their funds 
to much better advantage at home. 

As above stated, call money is readily obtainabie 
at very low rates: This, however, does not by itself 
warrant the conclusion that there is any decided mon- 
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etary ease. Far from it. Long-time loans cannot be 
negotiated by borrowers at less than 41% per cent. 
What ease there is, is only temporary, superficial and, 
therefore, deceptive. In recent times, several promi- 
nent railroad companies, of excellent credit, could 
not find accommodation, except on almost onerous 
terms. Several choice railroad loans were made at 
5 and even 6 per cent. per annum. This should indi- 
cate that the New York banks are still exceedingly 
cautious and not disposed to permit the impression 
to spread abroad that money has again grown ple- 
thoric. In adopting such an attitude, they make for 
conservatism, for prevention of a fatal recrudescence 
of dare-devil, fanciful optimism. 

In the investment markets one can notice signs 
of an awakening. It has leaked out that Eastern in- 
surance companies and savings banks have been per- 
sistent buyers of meritorious railroad and municipal 
bonds in the last few months. These purchases were 
and are based on the assumption that the reaction in 
values has run its course. In the railroad bond list 
the judicious investor should be able to tind some 
tempting propositions. It begins to look in fact as 
if some of these bonds were selling at prices palpabiy 
below their intrinsic value. In the municipal bond 
market conditions are much the same. Quotations 
are perceptibly lower than they used to be three years 
ago. Cities and counties of first-class financial stand- 
ing are offering their obligations on terms that would 
have been regarded as highly improbable not so long 
ago. 

All this leads one to infer that the value of money 
has risen. What was the cause of this? The whole- 
sale absorption of funds since 1900, not alone in the 
United States, but likewise in Europe. The consolida- 
tion era has proved a startling drain upon the world’s 
available capital. One is close to truth in stating that 
consolidation enlarged the corporate capitalization of 
this country by at least $6,000,000,000. The United 
States Steel Corporation alone, even after making due 
allowance for the capitalization of the various con- 
cerns taken in by it, added at least $750,000,000 to the 
grand total. Much of this newly floated capital was 
merely wind and water, of course, yet it helped to 
absorb capital, all the same. Stocks had to be car- 
ried. Promoting syndicates had to borrow from the 
banks and carry their “loads” until they could be 
dumped on the market. 

In Europe, things pursued a parallel course. In 
Germany, consolidation was as much in vogue as in 
this country, though carried out on a decidedly 
smaller scale. The result was a ruinous collapse, 
the first and most puissant impulse to which was 
given by the shutting down of the South African 
mines in October, 1899. England saw its surplus 
capital. drained by the loans incidental to the subju- 
gation of the two Boer republics, feverish, idiotic 
speculation in mining shares and multitudinous mu- 
nicipal loans. But for French and German assist- 
ance in the last two years, the British money market 
would have undergone scares and spasms of decidedly 
unpleasant character and consequences. 

How long the prevailing lethargic conditions in 
speculative security markets will continue is difficult 
to foretell. Perhaps it would not be such a bad 
thing if they were to last at least ten months longer. 
The country, and its means, should be given sufficient 
time to grow up to the situation and exigencies created 
by our “captains of industry.” There are some 
ominously unknown quantities in the industrial field. 
As long as real tests have not been applied, as long 
as the investor has to be satisfied with irresponsible, 


fatuous asertions and predictions of “insiders” anx- 


ious to throw their stock overboard, all attempts at 
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the inauguration of a fresh boom should prove both 
foolish and futile. Things should first be tested; 
weak spots laid bare; the loquacious promoter forced 
to take a back-seat, before the public can be expected 
to regain a sane sort of courage and confidence. 

The accumulation of money in New York is some- 
thing of a real danger, because it tempts the stock- 
jobber to renewed, pernicious exertions in his chosen 
field. It invites another period of_inflation. It’s to 
be hoped that the banks will put on the brakes as soon 
as there should be any evidence of a renewal of un- 
scrupulous, adventuresome manipulation of stocks. 
They should see ample reason for a continuation of 
“conservative dullness.” The time is not far distant 
when funds will again be withdrawn from New York 
by the interior centers. The volume of these with- 
drawals will depend upon that of the crops. Con- 
sidering the enormous size of bank loans in New 
York (almost $1,050,000,000), any sharp reduction of 
surplus reserves would presage another disagreeable 
squall and make for an intensification of distrust and 
fear. 

The value of all industrial securities is adversely 
affected by the continued dubious outlook in the iron 
and steel trade. Among Pittsburg manufacturers the 
belief is rife and robust. that the United States Steel 
corporation’s earnings cannot be expected to show 
any marked gains for at least two years to come. 
There has been a little improvement noticeable in the 
last three months, but it was not of an extent suffi- 
cient to warrant hopes of a speedy return to previous 
flush times. The great trust is unable to earn its 
dividend on the preferred shares. The last two quar- 
terly dividend payments were partly covered out of 
the surplus on hand. The formidable invasion of 
foreign markets, which was so much heralded and 
talked of some months ago, has not materialized. Our 
export trade in steel products continues on a_ basis 
that, while comparing well with the record of five 


rears ago, is yet anything but gratifying to producing 
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corporations which are constrained to pay interest 
and dividends on inflated capitalization. 

The dissolution of the railroad combine in the 
Northwest has had no effect on security markets, be- 
cause it had been fully discounted in advance. Judg- 
ing by late utterances of parties in interest, it would 
seem as though the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court had brought cheer rather than dismay. 
The legal complications that have arisen in connec- 
tion with the distribution of assets deserve attention 
only in so far as they tend to throw more light upon 
the somewhat strained relations existing between 
certain prominent railroad financiers. The attitude 
of the Hill-Morgan party should indicate that there 
is a but thinly-veiled eagerness of disposition to let 
conditions return to the status quo ante. Perhaps 
the Northern Securities Company had proved a white 
elephant on the hands of its original promoters. 

Viewing the economic situation as a whole, there’s 
The kite-fly- 
ing and ballooning period has come to an end. _ Its 
last stage was attended by some distressful and even 


some good reason to feel encouraged. 


scandalous incidents. Its: idols have fallen; its de- 
lusions vanished, and its victims “taken their medi- 
cine.” There may be some more interesting disclos- 
ures, from time to time, in regard to methods em- 
ployed in the piratical raid upon the pockets of the 
public, but it’s over; it’s fast becoming a reminis- 
cence, pleasant, perhaps, to a few, irritating to thou- 
sands of others. The country itself will continue to 
expand in population, wealth and industries; the sav- 
ings of the people accumulate at a steadily accelerat- 
ing ratio; the railroads develop into the most pros- 
perous industries, and agriculture receive a new im- 
petus in consequence of the gradual redemption of 
the arid West. Wall street may do what it pleases; 
“captains of industry” and 
may come and go, but the country will go on forever. 
It’s God’s country, and therefore cannot be destroyed. 


“captains of agriculture” 
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By Minnie L. McIntyre 


HIS is the story of a Fool and three women. 
He was a good-looking Fool with a fair skin, 
clear profile, low voice. He “had a way with 

him,” otherwise he was quite commonplace. 

He started out in callow youth by being devotedly 
attached to the First a young woman who fascinated 
him by the negligeable quality of her charms and the 
multiplicity of her caprices. He vowed he loved her 
and a’ that. She had just passed through an af- 
faire de coeur of her own and the Fool failed to taw 
up to the mark the other had set. But she needed di- 
version, so she filled his head full of nonsense, and— 
let him slip. 

He went away. Two years later he had forgot- 
ten her and married the Second, a vapid little blonde, 
to find when the rush was over, and the excitement 
subsided that the anacomical portion of his leather- 
ette upholstery known as his heart, was entirely in 
the keeping of the Third,—little Miss Dormouse. 

The third had read the death sentence of her 
hopes when the Fool had led the other woman to 
the altar. But she gave no sign, and it was only 
in the remembrance of the unsaid that instinct roused 
in him and told the Fool things over his pipe when 
The wife 


it was too late. The Fool fretted some. 


might have done so had she been a thinking entity; 
only the Third seemed dangerously serene. 

Happily, (I say it advisedly), after a year of this, 
the wife conveniently died. Mental inanition—al- 
though the doctor didn’t call it that. And straight- 
way, after a decent mourning interval, the Fool 
wedded the Third. 

But he was a cad for ingratitude. 
Her great and unfailing devotion 
palled on him. She even anticipated his nebulous 
thought, and, as he wasn’t quite certain what he did 
want, this jarred him. She was gentle, quiet, a 
bas bleu. The Fool worshiped pyrotechnics; she 
was constant to an evening star. 

Meanwhile the First had turned up, unencum- 
bered, clever, idle; still dealing in epigrams, well- 
dressed, worldly. She needed a man to go about town 
with, so she hunted him up. He turned to her 
eagerly; her coming was like the fillip of the olive 
to a jaded appetite. He traded on the past for a 
foothold. She led him on,—reminiscent, sharp, 


Not long and 


he tired of her 


cajoling by turns. 

His two-by-four wit could not encompass the fact 
that she was having a beautiful time with a certain 
mouse before flinging him off for good. She required 
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She loved the rude, 


gray matter, and he had none. 
slashing caress of the brute bear, even if he did draw 
blood in his kindly intent. 


The Fool was plastic and 
So she soon tired and he got 
“Poor Fool,” she laughed 


dealt only in kisses. 
an imperative conge. 
amusedly. 

And he, the Fool, was abused, wounded, sore. In- 
stinctively he turned to the forgotten Third to salve 
the hurt—she of the soft hands, gentle ways, wist- 
ful eyes. He had neglected her shamefully, had not 
seen her for weeks, except at a hurried breakfast. But 
she did not mind. She had her birds, her flowers, 
her books. He would explain. 

Early the next afternoon, with a plea of illness 
for an excuse, he let himself into the cool twilight of 
their little apartment hall, threw his hat and coat on 
the Flemish rack and sought her sitting room. The 
suite was was very quiet. He opened the door care- 
fully. The room was empty. The canaries sang 
on shrilly, unheeded. The unfinished book on the 
table lacked its reader. She,—no, yes,—there she 
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lay over on the long couch by the south window, over- 
looking the park. 
said softly, under his breath. 


“Asleep, poor little chick,” he 


He stole over quietly to her side. But she 
She had bribed Charon 
in her loneliness with a dose of chloral. <A 


would never wake again. 


bit of paper in her delicate scrawl peeped from a 
little red volume that lay at her side. He read it: 


When not any wind that blows, 
Summer wind or winter snows 
Shall awake me to your sighing, 
Close about me as you pass 
You will say “how kind she was,” 
You will say “how true she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. ‘ 
The Fool drew his breath hard. And it came 
to him—again too late—that this had been the one 
woman. 
Yet he lived along very comfortably for many years 
afterward. 


The Sequel of a Sin v7) 7) 
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HE rumor of Katherine Kemble’s engagement 
to Jerome Henderson set the younger generation 
to chattering like magpies. 

“How lovely!” cried the girls. 

“Great!” was the verdict of the beaux. 

But the older generation grew strangely silent. A 
story of love and frailty floated back through thirty 
years. Men with iron in their hearts as well as in 
their hair muttered: 

“Jerome Henderson’s father will never permit it.” 

And women prayed a little and cried when no one 
knew. They, too, said: 

“Jerome Henderson’s father will never permit it.” 

Mrs. Kemble regarded the Honorable John Hen- 
derson with dilated eyes. She held her slight shoul- 
ders very straight, and her snow-white head very 
high. Her interlacing fingers picked at the costly 
lace that fell from her wrists, and from time to time 
she drew a quick, sharp breath, as if seeking relief 
from physical pain. For the first time in thirty years 
she was alone with him. 

“I do not think I quite understand you,” she said, 
tremblingly. “You cannot mean that you wish this 
marriage to go on.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “that is what I mean.” 

“This affair was upon me before I knew it,” she 

“Katherine is so young, you know—only 
Every one loves her and she seemed to love 
I did not dream of her making a 


explained. 
eighteen. 
everyone alike. 
strong attachment for years.” 

He laughed a little, then got up and drew a chair 
close beside her. 

“A good many girls of eighteen form strong at- 
tachments,” he declared significantly. 

Her face became set. 

“That depends upon the girl. Katherine has no 
such nature as I had. She is a dove. She has 
yielded to my influence, and broken her engagement. 
If your son accepts the inevitable there will be no 
heart-breaks. Katherine will get over it. Women 
can forget.” 

“Did you forget?” he asked. 


By Margaret Price 


“That was different,” she cried brokenly. “Kathe- 
rine is an untried girl. . I must protect her.” 

“A girl is best protected by marrying the man who 
loves her,” he argued, “provided, of course, that she 
also loves him. Let Katherine marry Jerome. He 
is desperate, and you can depend upon it, he will leave 
no stone unturned to gain his end.” 

There was a long silence between them. She 
was debating not what to say, but how to say it. 

“There can be no reason to oppose the marriage,” 
he urged. 

She bit her lip. 

“There are many reasons, but I don’t expect you 
to see them, or rather, I don’t expect you to acknowl- 
edge them. Reasons never stood in your way. There 
are worldly reasons and ethical reasons. I won’t 
dwell on those. The one pre-eminent in my opposi- 
tion to this marriage is my distrust of you and every 
one that bears your name.” 

He winced and colored. 

“You wish to punish me through my son?” he 
queried. 

“T wish to save Katherine from a man whose heart 
is cold, while his passions are strong.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t do Jerome justice.” 

“He is your son.” 

“Was I so hard?” he questioned softly. 

“Without mercy.” 

He rose and walked quickly across the handsome- 
ly furnished room, then as quickly came back and 
stood looking down at her. The tall, lithe man she 
had loved in her girlhood had become portly of body 
and heavy of jaw. He was nearer sixty than fifty, 
but, except about the temples, his hair had scarcely 
lost its original blackness. 

“You did not say, then, that was hard,” he ex- 
postulated. “We agreed that we could never trust 
each other after—” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, looking into his eyes with 
desperate frankness, “yes—yes—we agreed—agreed. 
But what else could a girl in my position have done? 
I could not speak for myself. I am speaking now 
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for Katherine. My little girl—my baby—shall not 
suffer if I can help it. I hope she will never love 
any one as I loved you.” 

He stooped, and, taking both her hands, raised her 
gently until she stood before him. How well she 
remembered the bend of the head, the persuasive, 
melting of the eye! She knew she ought to consider 
him presumptuous—insolent, but she quietly allowed 
him to search her face. Once he had been her king. 
Could she be sure that in her heart of hearts she did 
not still acknowledge his supremacy? 

She had lost him because she had not been clever. 
Later she had acquired cleverness, and had ruled men, 
the hem of whose garments he was not worthy to 
touch. She had never ruled him. She had only 
loved him. 

“Why do you wish this marriage so much?” she 
asked. 

“I am as anxious for my boy’s happiness as you 
are for Katherine’s. If she does not renew the en- 
gagement, the consequences will be dire. They will 
touch us all. Your scheme of happiness for Kathe- 
rine will fail. If she is the dove you say she is, her 
gentle heart will break when her love affair ends in 
a tragedy.” 

“Is this a threat?” cried Mrs. Kemble. 

“Jerome is twenty-six years old,” he replied grim- 
ly. “I have no power to turn him from a set purpose. 
He must have Katherine, or something will happen. 
He has told me so, and he usually does what he says.” 

“And it is to such a man,” she demanded, “a man 
of fierce passions, with no principles to govern them, 
that you ask me to entrust my golden-haired white- 
souled child?” 

“Even to such a man,” he replied doggedly, al- 
though his swarthy face took on a dull red hue. 

A sudden strength sprang up in her—a strength 
she had never known before in his presence. Her 
voice swelled into full, resonant tones. 

“And some day he, who would shed blood be- 
cause he could not possess her, would trample upon 
her because he had grown tired of her. It isn’t 
Katherine he loves, but himself.” 

“Hush,” he admonished, “some one will hear.” 

He hurried to peer through the heavy draperies 
at the doors while she waited, statue-like, beneath the 
hard, white lights suspended from the ceiling. 

“You never used to brave me so,” he said, re- 
turning to her side. 

She smiled. 

“I was a coward then. I did not know how to 
fight for my own soul. I am fighting for Katherine’ 
now.” 

“You refuse absolutely to permit this marriage?” 

“Tt do;” 

“When I came here to-night,” he proceeded, pro- 
ducing a note-book from his pocket, “it was with the 
intention of persuading you. Failing in that I in- 
tended to use a sharper weapon which I have here.” 

He brought forth an envelope, yellow with time 
and flattened with long concealment. She took it 
from him, wonderingly, and spread the limp, worn 
pages it contained out to read. Sharp indeed was 
the weapon! The edge had grown keen, not dull, with 
the flight of years, and the blade went easily through 
the heart that, once so tender with love, had grown 
doubly tender through remorse. 

It was a girl’s reckless confession of passion and 
weakness, of faith in her lover and forgetfulness of 
the world and of God. 

“Was it necessary to keep it for thirty years?” she 
asked brokenly. 

“For a long time I did not know I had it,” he ex- 


plained. “Then one day, when life seemed particu- 
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larly hard, I came across it and it seemed a good 


thing to read. 
that. 
“Why do you bring it out now? Yours is strange 


And so I have never had the pluck to burn it.” 


diplomacy. ‘Surely you cannot think it would have 


the effect of shaking my resolution!” 


He walked away a step or two, then faced her with ’ 


the air of one who has a task on his hands that 
must be performed at all hazards. 

“T was not thinking so much of its effect upon, you 
as of its effect upon your husband.” 

A strange, horrible gasp came from her throat, and 
she clutched at his sleeves with stiffening fingers. The 
snow-white head drooped, and she fell on her knees 
before him. 

“Don’t,” she prayed, “don’t show it to him. He 
has been so good to me. It would hurt him so. I 
am the mother of his children.” 

“Get up,” he pleaded. “Some one may come in. 
Don’t make a scene.” 

But she continued to implore him. 

“It remains with you,” he finally said. 
me that Katherine shall marry Jerome and I will hide 
this letter again. On the day of the wedding I will 
give it up to you.” 

She let him raise her, and he thought his point was 
gained. But her defiant, tearless eyes drove him back 


“Promise 


a pace or two. 

“This is like a chapter from Dumas,” she whis- 
pered huskily, but cuttingly. 
that flesh and blood men could do such things. I 
Take this for my last word, Kath- 
If ever I could 


“T have never believed 


know better now. 
erine shall never marry Jerome. 
have hesitated in this matter, your act has decided 
I believe I could come out of my grave to kéep 
Show this letter to my husband. I ac- 


me. 
them apart. 
cept all the misery it implies since the only alterna- 
tive is to give Katherine to your son.” 

“Why don’t you destroy it?” he asked. “It is in 
your hands.” 

She did, indeed, still hold the crumpled paper. 

“I might,” she cried with sudden hope, staring at 
it with an air of bewilderment. “But why do you 
suggest it? Perhaps you haven't really meant to do as 
you said! Perhaps,” and, at the thought, she clicked 
her teeth and closed her eyes, “perhaps you will go to 
Katherine! You will say things to her!” 

Again his swarthy face took on a dark red hue, 

“I do not blame you for thinking me vile enough 
for that; however, I’ve changed my mind. I must 
be experiencing what revivalists call a change of 
I did not realize until just now how high 
Once you 


heart. 
you had risen or how low I had fallen. 
know, we met on a level.” 

He looked at her appealingly, as if seeking a word 
of commendation, but astonishment kept her speech- 
less. 

Beneath the crust of his selfish, sensual, worldly 
nature, a little good had lurked, and at the last mo- 
ment, had worked its way to the surface. 

The silence in the beautiful room seemed to grow 
heavier from the silence reigning throughout the great 
house. They stood facing each other, exhausted, the 
battle over. 

A faint, metallic sound reached them. Some one 
was inserting a key in the latch of the hall door. 

“My husband is coming,” she whispered, with star- 
tled eyes. 

Swiftly he took~ the yellow paper from her fin- 
gers, folded it and thrust it up her sleeve, dexterously 
readjusting the lace about her wrist. With a move- 
ment equally swift, he picked up the envelope, which 
lay on the floor and put it into his own pocket. 

“You must let me keep this,” he said gently. 


No one but you ever loved me like 
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The shufhing of feet, the rattling of keys, the hard 
little thump of a hat stuck on a peg, the click of an 
umbrella thrust into place,—these trifling sounds 
seemed to the waiting pair a noisy, prelude to disaster. 
They fell into conversational attitudes and listened. 
The thick, full-length draperies cut off the view from 
the hall. 

A man’s deliberate stride was heard. He was 
evidently passing to the back—now he was mounting 
the stairs. Mrs. Kemble’s head grew more and 
more erect. 

Here was a reprieve! 

He will come 
I will tell him you were here, 


but I must tell him in my own way.” 


“You must go now,” she whispered. 
down again to find me. 


He watched her apprehensively. 





“Surely you do not think it necessary to make any 
revelations ?” 

“Trust me,” she answered, with awful eyes. “I 
intend to lie—for his own sake.” 

He stooped and kissed her on the brow as one 
kisses the dead. 

The door slammed once more, and Mrs. Kemble, 
summoning all her cleverness, went up alone to con- 
front her husband. 

Romantic girls grieved and wondered over the 
broken engagement; matter-of-fact young men 
pshawed a little in public and swore a little under 
their breath, while, through the length and breadth 
and height and depth of the city, the word went out: 
“Jerome Henderson’s father would not permit the 


marriage.” 


“The Revolt of Mrs. Harrington” 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


N ominous silence hung over the Harrington’s 
A breakfast table. 

“Do you realize, my dear, that you have not 
been home a single night this week?” 

“Is it possible?” mumbled Mr. Harrington from 
behind his paper. 

“I suppose you think that the honor of keeping 
your house, and bringing up your children is glory 
enough for one woman, without the added luster of 
your presence!” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Harrington. 

“Doubtless, you find the club more attractive than 
your home—” 

“Not at all—but it’s peaceful!” 

“Peaceful? From the noise you made getting in 
last night, I should never have suspected that you’d 
had a peaceful evening.” 

“Will you pass the salt?” 

“I’m through fussing, I’m done with talking about 
the matter—” 

“That’s good news!” 

“I shall never after to-day, say one word about the 
way I’ve been neglected this whole interminable win- 
ter. I spend my evenings alone, bored, yawning— 
until nine o’clock finds me in bed! I’ve led this inter- 
esting existence, Henry Harrington, for eight unpro- 
fitable months, and now the end has come!” 

Mr. Harrington put down his paper with a very- 
faint smile. 

“Indeed? May I ask what your plan is?” 

“I simply wish to warn you that from this day 
forth, I’ve turned over a new leaf—that’s all.” 

“And what are you going to do with the new 
leaf? Fire away, I’m quite interested!” 

“Indeed?” mumbled Mrs. Harrington, from behind 
her paper. 

Mr. Harrington rose, and leaned over to kiss her 
good-bye. 

“T’ll tell you, old lady—I’ll come home early to- 
night, and we’ll celebrate—your new leaf!” 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Harrington cheerfully. 
Then she sat for an hour looking straight ahead of 
her, and when at last she arose, she smiled. Revo- 
lution was afoot in the Harrington household, and 
Mrs. General H. had determined upon line of of- 
fence, defence, and attack! 


Six o’clock found her seated at the piano, looking 


a dream in her most becoming ball-gown. 


“He ought to be here now,” quoth she. : 
A step was heard and she dashed into a merry 


drinking song, as her “better half” entered. He 
stopped at the door, amazed. 
“Hello—here—you’re looking very smart! All 


these good togs in honor of our celebration?” 
Mrs. Harrington trailed her fingers along the keys, 


in an irritating streak of derision. 


~ 


“Oh, no—I’m out to-night.” 

“Out? Why, where are you going?” 

“Oh, out with some friends.” 

“Well, but I’ve got tickets for Mansfield!” 

She moved to the fireplace, and surveyed him 
coolly. 

“Indeed? Now, isn’t that a shame. You might 
change them, I suppose—or you might ask some one 
else to go with you.” 

“But I want you—dearie.” 

“Sorry, but, as I said, I’m dining out to-night.” 
The servant appeared and announced the brougham. 
“All right. Run off to the club or somewhere, dear. 
Can I drop you off any place?” 

“No, thank you; I’ll stay at home.” 

“All right. Don’t wait up. I have my latch 
key.” 

“Whereupon Mrs. Harrington kissed him frivo- 
lously on top of the head and left, humming softly. 


An overburdened silence permeated the Harring- 
ton’s breakfast room. 

“IT hope you had a pleasant evening, last 
dear,” said Mrs. Harrington, putting down her pa- 


night, 


per. 
“Not at all.” 
The paper went up again to hide her smile. 
“That’s too bad. We had a charming time. 
“Who’s “we?” 


“My friends and I,” (sweetly). 


“Well, I think it’s a pretty howdy-do, when a 


married woman gets to running about the country 
without her husband, and—” 


“Whew!” said Mrs. H. “Will you pass the 


salt? I’m afraid you didn’t sleep.” 


“Not a wink.” 


“My dear, you were dozing like a babe, when I 


came in.” 


“Nonsense! I never closed my eyes!” 
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Mr. Harrington rose, and left his untasted break- 


fast. 

“T’ll not be home to dinner to-night.” 

“Neither shall I.” 

“You’re going out again? Who with?” 

“Some friends. With whom are you going?” 

“The same. I'll be in early.” 

“Just as you like. See you in the morning, then.” 

Needless to relate, Mr. Harrington came home to 
dinner. Mrs. Harrington, charmingly gowned, met 
him with surprise. 

“Why, I thought you weren’t coming to dinner?” 

“Changed my mind. Are you dining out?” 

“No. I’m going later.” 

He dressed, and they sat down to a little master- 
piece of a dinner. But Mr. Harrington was so awk- 
wardly intent upon entertaining his own wife, that he 
never noticed as each of his favorite dishes appeared, 
and disappeared! As for his wife, she marvelled at 
him. 

“He’s awfully handsome,” she said to herself. “I'd 
quite forgotten how entertaining he can be.” 

After dinner she hurried off, and he got into his 
coat and hat slowly and thoughtfully. Strange to 
say, aS he went down his own steps, he muttered: 
“Egad, she is a stunner!” 

This little comedy, cast for two, played for a week 
in the Harrington household. Mr. Harrington wor- 
ried, fretted, doubted. He didn’t like to ask his wife 
where she spent her evenings, since she never cate- 
chised him. He took to coming home to lunch. ‘He 
invited her to do this, that and the other, but she al- 
ways put him off; she always had an engagement. 
He finally decided that the end was at hand. He 
could bear no more. He would make an appeal on 
behalf of the children, if not on his own. Armed 
with a bunch of violets, and a book, in lover-like fash- 
‘She was epigrammatic, elu- 
sive, tantalizing. Did she 
ever intend to spend an evening at home with him? 


ion, he sought his wife. 
Yes, she was going out. 


Perhaps—she might arrange it some time. She teased, 
irritated, charmed, baffled him; then she bullied him 
out of the house, and sent him to the club. 

He tried the reading room, to be alone. 
joined him, and he was forced to escape to the smok- 
Somebody insisted he should play bil- 
liards. He refused. Wouldn’t he take a hand at 
poker? He said a curt “no.” He took a drink, 
smoked a cigar, tried not to think about his wife, gave 
it up, and went home, in despair. 

As he opened the door, he thought he heard a 
window slam, somewhere. He hurried to the kitch- 
en to investigate, but it was dark and silent. He 
looked out and started to see a 
light from the barn. Mrs. Harrington had_ the 
brougham out—she could scarcely be in yet.’ He 
The light 
The brougham was 


Two men 


ing room. 


stream of 


went out, and crept to the barn window. 
within was lit, but turned’ low. 
in it’s usual place, but the carriage door was open. 
Someone—yes—someone, was inside! He slipped and 
struck the window ledge, and then Mrs. Harrington, 
in evening dress and wrap, yawning, half asleep, 
leaned out, as if listening. He looked, and looked, 
and looked again. What had happened? Why was 
she there? He strode to the door and entered. She 
rose hurriedly— 

“Henry!” 

“May I ask what you are doing here?” 

She descended slowly and stood beside him. 

“I’m spending one of my charming evenings, she 
said gayly. “And these—pointing to the draped car- 
riages, and carts—‘“these are my delightful friends. 
I’ve spent six consecutive evenings with them, and 
they haven’t bored me yet.” 

“You mean—” 


The Mirror 


“That I’ve driven around the block once each 
That when I have 
heard you coming, I’ve flown out here and waited un- 


evening, and returned home. 


til you have gotten in, and then followed—that—” 
But the rest was lost on Mr. Harrington’s broad 
white shirt, against which Mrs. Harrington was 
crushed. (Later he found several crinkly spots, as 
if it had been sprinkled.) 
“Dearest,” he said a little later, “suppose you ask 


me what I’ve been doing this last week?” 

“Well ?” 

“First, you behold in yours truly a better and a 
wiser man—I’ve reformed. Second, I’ve made all 
the arrangements for a few weeks’ absence.” 

“Absence ?” 

“Yes; you and I are going East next week, to 
spend a while in New York. You and I are going 
to begin again—honeymoon and all!” 


Clarissa and the Colonel v7) 


g g 


and barrels and surveyed the whole softly. 

She had been given notice that she must pay 
the raisé or leave, and leave it was going to be, of 
a surety. ‘But Clarissa was not crying about it, ah, 
no! She wore the same bright smile that always char- 
acterized her, which transformed an otherwise plain 
countenance. 

Clarissa was only one of hundreds. She’ had 
been lured to St. Louis from her country home. The 
World’s Fair had been the magnet, and she had built 
her hopes on the fortune she would make housing 
some of the thousands who would rush to the city 
at Fair time. But Clarissa’s enthusiasm had received 
a damper in the shape of an insistent letter from her 
landlord. He was even now in the little parlor, 
sternly awaiting her answer. Thither she went. 

“Well?” he said interrogatively. 

“Well,” repeated Clarissa smilingly. 

“Then you have decided to give up this pretty 
little flat?” 

“Tt looks that way, Colonel.” 


Cy urw stood among the half-packed boxes 


Clarissa was from Kentucky, and she never “for- 
got her raising.” The prefix Colonel was ever with 
her. The landlord smiled grimly. He, too, hailed 
from Kentucky, once upon a time, and something in 
the woman’s voice took him back to the hemp fields. 
It conjured up a flood of memories of times he was 
younger and in the first flush of manhood. He re- 
called how he had left the blue grass for the more lu- 
crative fields of St. Louis. That was in the days 
when he had a heart, and when he was not wholly 
blinded by the sun-god money! There were other 
things worth while then. The memory was only a 
memory, though. In a moment more the hardened 
look returned. 

“You see, it’s just this way,” he said curtly. “This 
is World’s Fair year in St. Louis and our harvest. 
If you can’t or won't pay the raise, there is just one 
thing you can do.” 

“Just one,” repeated Clarissa, a certain tremu: !1 
her voice, but with the same sweet, fascinating smile. 
“See the boxes?” 

The landlord looked about him. He took in the 
pitiful array of half packed stuff and then his eye 
rested on the woman herself, and he noted that she 
was young and—pretty. He noted also that she had a 
figure, and that the gown she wore, if simple, was, 
at all events, superbly becoming. He saw that she 
refrained from those choking two-story stocks about 
her neck, that were so disfiguring in other women. 

His heart warmed a little toward his tenant. 

Clarissa divined his thoughts and smiled more en- 
trancingly than ever. 





By Bessie L. Russell 


with that fascinating drawl the Kentucky woman 
knows so well and uses so effectively. 

“But won’t you come near the fire and warm a 
little before going out. This has been just the cold- 
est spring—now, hasn’t it, Colonel ?” 

This, with another of her entrancing smiles. 

The man who was the seeming embodiment of 
frigidity, was thawing some. He was melting under 
the genial influence of Clarissa’s soft ways. Not only 
did he move nearer the fire but, before he was aware 
of it, big, clumsy man, he was allowing Clarissa to 
relieve him of his overcoat and hat. 

“Such a pretty coat, Coionel,” she said soothingly. 
“It reminds me so much now of one that—that John 
used to wear.” 

“Oh,” returned the Colonel, awkwardly enough. 

“I suppose he was—er— a 








“He was!” put in Clarissa tenderly and effusively, 
at the same time removing her chewing gum, that she 
might talk and cry the more effectively. 

_ “And a lovely man he was, too—so kind, so good. 
Nobody would have dreamed now that he could die 
when he did and leave me in this terrible fix. Oh, 
dear, dear, dear!” | 

Clarissa stuck the gum on the goods box and wiped 
her blue eyes dramatically, while the poor, dear, un- 
suspecting landlord forgot all about realty and rents. 

“No money, and no friends, sir—it’s just awful, 
I can tell you,” sobbed the little blue grass divinity. 

The big landlord wiped*his eyes too, and won- 
dered at his own emotion. 

“Well, well,’ he said tenderly. 
like the flat all right?” 

“T just reckon I do. 


“IT suppose you 


I’m heart-broken about 


‘leaving it.” 


The man hesitated and coughed some. 

“Then don’t leave,” he burst out in the matter-of- 
fact tone he would have used in closing a deal that 
involved thousands. 

“But—but,” sighed the distracting little tenant, 
“your letter sir, your terms—” 

“Confound the letter. Burn it. I tell. you now,” 
he said excitedly, “you can stay in here indefinitely, 
at the same old rent.” 

“Oh, you’re too good,” said Clarissa gratefully. 

“No I’m not.” 


“And too dear”’—this very coyly. “How can I 


ever thank you—enough?” 


The eyes and the voice and the smile were “influ- 


encing the jury.” 


The Colonel was distinctly moved. He assured 


Clarissa then that she need not thank him, that he 
desired no thanks. 


He was, at best, he said, a big, 


greed-loving monster, who had asked two prices in 
“IT reckon it’s got to be, Colonel,” she went on, the first place for his miserable little flat, that he 
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ture as well as present needs. 


Great | 
Mid=Spring Sale 


To Continue During This Entire Month 


It will be a hummer! This great Sale always means remarkably low prices, but this year the bargains will be greater 
than ever, on account of the late, cold season! Values that cannot fail to create a sensation! Come early and buy for fu- 


It will be months before you'll again have such money saving opportunities ! 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











should be ashamed of himself for all the trouble he 
had put her to, and that he would give half of his 
life to undo it all. 

And then Clarissa cried a litttle more, which was 
just a bit too much for the Colonel, who was impres- 
sionable “to beat the band.” 

He ended the interview by the surprising declara- 
tion that a miserable little flat was no fit place, any- 


how, to house so charming a spirit; that he knew of 
a certain fine home on a certain fine boulevard, that 
had been lonesome ever since its mistress died and— 
and— 

Whereat Clarissa broke down completely. 

The only thing that saved the situation was the 
astonishing fact that she never once said “it was sud- 
den!” ; 


A Meeting of the Annihil- 
ator Automobile Club 


By William Walter Whitelock 


ScENE: The Skull-room of the club-house. The 
walls are hung with drawings depicting the running 
down of children, women and cripples by automobiles, 
and the overturning of wuehicles by frightened horses. 
At small tables throughout the magnificent apartment 
are seated members of the Club, refreshing them- 
selves from skulls fashioned into drinking-mugs, each 
member being required to provide his own drinking- 
skull and to take oath that it has been acquired “ac- 
cording to regulations.” Above the head of the pre- 
siding officer hangs the illuminated motto of the Club: 
“To hell with the public!” 


THE PRESIDENT (rapping for order): Come to order, 
gentlemen! The Secretary will read the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

THE SEcRETARY (reading): The last meeting of 
the Annihilator Automobile Club was held in the 
Skull-room of the club-house, thirty-seven members 
being present. The question before the house was, 
“Which make of automobile is the best man-killer?” 
After much discussion, during which the merits of 
various makes were thoroughly ventilated, it was de- 
cided by a vote of twenty-one to fifteen that the 
Devil-Chaser was the most efficient engine of destruc- 
tion. The Club thereupon ordered an engrossed tes- 
timonial to be sent to the manufacturers of the ma- 
chine, expressing their indorsement of its exterminat- 
ing qualities. Mr, Catchum Quickly, chairman of 
the Mortuary Committee, sent his regrets at not be- 
ing present, explaining that having run over a child 


ir the afternoon, he had actually been attacked by the 
unreasoning father, who had severely bruised his 
arm. Fortunately, however, a policeman was close 
at hand, and on learning that Mr. Quickly had been 
going only at the rate of thirty-six miles an hour, 
he arrested the father of the deceased, after clubbing 
him severely, and Mr. Quickly was enabled to proceed 
A viva voce vote of sympathy and con- 
gratulation was thereupon taken and sent by special 


on his way. 


messenger to Mr. Quickly, and a vote of condemna- 
tion of the impertinence of hoi polloi, which has been 
demonstrated recently on several similar occasions in 
most inexcusable and disagreeable manner. The 
chairman of the Committee on Corruption was furth- 
er instructed to see that the policeman who had ar- 
rested and beaten Mr. Quickly’s assailant should re- 
ceive an appointment as sergeant. Thirteen million 
dollars were then voted for the purchase of Madison 
Square by condemnation proceedings, and for the 
erection of a club-house in the center of the square. 
After singing the anthem of the Club, “I crushed him 
to a jelly in a jiffy,” the meeting adjourned. 

Tue PresipENT: If there are no corrections to the 
minutes, they will be approved. (The minutes are 
approved.) We will now proceed to the election of 
new members. 


First MeMBER: I propose for membership in the 
Annihilator Automobile Club Mr. Willum Killum, of 
New York. 

SECOND MEMBER: I second his nomination. 





Tuirp MEMBER (rising quickly): I should like to 
ask what are Mr. Willum Killum’s qualifications for 
membership in the Club? Has he killed anybody yet? 

First MemMBer: Not to my knowledge; but I am 
certain he has tried to do so. 

THE PRESIDENT: Inténtions don’t go in the Anni- 
hilator Club. Has he killed anyone? That is the 
question. 

Seconp -MeMser: I understand that Mr. Willum 
Killum succeeded in running over an old blind woman 
yesterday, but did not instantly kill her; but she is 
now, however, in the hospital dying. - 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, that’s something, at least. 
Still, the rules of the Club require actual, proven 
death, and a vote of two-thirds is necessary to change 
them. I can therefore only put the question to the 
house: all those in favor of admitting Mr. Willum 
Killum to membership in the Annihilator Automobile 
Club merely on the presumptive death of a victim 
will say “aye.” 

Two Voices: Aye! 

THE PresIDENT: Contrary-minded, “no. 

THIRTY-FouR Voices: No! 


” 


‘ 


THE PRESIDENT: The “nos’” have it. Consequent- 
ly Mr. Willum Killum will have to wait until he has 
completely killed somebody before he can be admitted 
to membership in the Club. Are there any more 
nominations? (A pause.) . At the next meeting the 
chairman of the Mortuary Committee hopes to have 
his report ready, which he was not able to complete 
by to-night, owing to the recent praiseworthy activity 
of the members in the pursuit of pleasure and pedes- 
trians. We will now sing the Club’s anthem, and a 


motion to adjourn will then be in order. 


(The anthem is then sung, and thereupon the meet- 
ing adjourns.) 


ok ol os ob 


Who was the affable imbecile who said that for 
$20 one could see everything on the Pike? If found, 
let him be lynched. One cannot “do” the Pike as 
it should be done for less than $100 to $250, with beer 
at 20 cents a drink and food at famine prices and 
a tax of from 25 to 50 cents every time one turns 
around in any concession. The Pike is going to get 
the money—perhaps. It should do so, for it is the 
quintessence and sublimation of our dearly beloved 
national god, Fake. We are not happy unless we 
know that we are being “done” and “done brown.” 
That’s why we linger lovingly along the Pike. 




















SOCIETY 


The greatest of World’s Fairs is now 
open and the international exchange of 
festivities and social courtesies has be- 
gun. From now on St. Louis society 
folks must run the gamut of entertain- 
ing as they have never entertained be- 
fore. With one member of royalty al- 
ready in the city in the august person 
of Prince Pu Lun Tsee, of China, who 
is quartered in several suites at the 
Washington Hotel; a promised visit 
from King Leopold of Belgium;. per- 
haps a peep at the German Emperor, to 
say nothing of French, English and Ger- 
man and Asiatic aristocracy, the smart 
set will be on tiptoe of expectation for 
the next seven months. 

Of visiting statesmen there are many, 
and nearly all of them are accompanied 
by members of their families. At the 
new Jefferson Hotel are quartered Sen- 
ator Henry E. Burnham, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mrs. Burnham; Senator Jo- 
seph V. Quarles and Mrs. Quarles, of 
Wisconsin; Senator C. J. Clark, of 
Wyoming; Senator Joseph H. Millard 
and Mrs. Millard, of Nebraska; Sena- 
tor Charles W. Fulton, of Oregon; Sen- 
ator Thomas H. Bard, of California; 
Senator John W. Daniel, of Virginia; 
Senator Augustus A. Bacon, of Geor- 
gia; Senator F. G. Newlands and Mrs. 
Newlands, of Nevada. 

Governor James L. Peabody, of Col- 
orado, and Governor Myron T. Herrick, 
of Ohio, are at the New Jefferson Hotel, 
and will remain till the end of the 
week. 

Sergeant-at-Arms D. M. Randall, of 
Washington, D. C., is accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Randall, who is one 
of the belles of the national capital. 

Governor Richard Yates and his staff 
are located at the Planters’ Hotel. Mrs. 
Yates is in the party. 

Governor A. M. Dockery and mem- 
bers of his staff are at the Southern 
Hotel, where also is Mayor George Bel- 








SOUVENIRS 


We are the Acknowledged Leading 
Souvenir House of St. Louis 


Souvenirs of the World’s Fair and City of 
St. Louis in endless profusion. Every con- 
ceivable souvenir of merit is shown here 
and at prices commensurate with the value 
of the article. 

We are selling souvenirs on the same broad 
principle as all our other merchandise. We 
positively refuse to gouge the public. 

We pay no royalties to the Exposition Co, 
or any Concessionaires and consequently 
we can sell souvenirs at less than % of what 
they charge you elsewhere. 


Leather goods, burnt wood shells, sterling 
Silver and plated wares in appropriate sou- 
venir designs. 

SPECIAL. 


Heavy Rose Gold and French Gray Silver 
Souvenir Spoons with St. Louis 
World's Fair Buildings ............ 48c 
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ding, of Hot Springs, and Governor Jo- 
seph K. Toole, of Montana. 

Senator Thomas L. Carter and Colo- 
nel Thomas Cruse are at the Southern, 
Mr. Carter occupying his old rooms, 
which he first inhabited as a member 
of the National Fair Board. Senator 
Carter is accompanied by Mrs. Carter 
and his sons, Hngh and J. C. Carter. 

Governor John G. Brady, of Alaska, 
is quartered at the Planters’ with Gov- 
ernor Heber M. Wells, of Utah. 

Miss Mary Cruse, of the State Com- 
mission of Montana, a niece of Colonel 
Thomas Cruse, and Miss Rose Sheehy, 
of Butte, Mont., are with the Carter 
party at the Southern Hotel. 

Secretary of War William H. Taft, 
the President’s personal envoy and rep- 
resentative, is the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel C. Nugent at 3701 West- 
minster Place. Mr. and Mrs. Nugent 
have given several informal breakfasts 
and luncheons in honor of their distin- 
guished guest. 

The coming of Miss Alice Roosevelt, 
the President’s daughter, to the World’s 
Fair the latter part of May, is the im- 
portant topic of conversation among the 
youngest society element in St. Louis. 
Miss Roosevelt will be the guest of Miss 
Irene Catlin, at the elegant Catlin resi- 
dence in -Vandeventer Place. Miss 
Roosevelt is to be feted at a reception 
at the Woman’s Club, which is to be 
given by the Catlins. Mrs. John R. 
Shepley will give a function in her hon- 
or; the fashionable Country Club is to 
be the point of interest where luncheons 
will be given, and a formal ball is to 
wind up the visit of the President’s 
daughter in St. Louis. 

Princess Alice of Schoenburg-Wal- 
denburg will be among the late arrivals 
in May from the other side. Apart- 
ments will be prepared for her at the 
Washington Hotel. 

John Philip Sousa has taken up a 
four-weeks’ abode at the Washington 
Hotel. He will be joined in a week by 
Mrs. Sousa and his eldest daughter, 
Miss Priscilla Sousa, who is a graduate 
of Vassar College. 

Prince Zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst, 
accompanied by his sister, Princess 
Elizabeth, is another distinguished vis- 
itor in the city now. He is the guest 
of Doctor von Lewald. In the Prince’s 
party are Victor, the hereditary Prince 
von Ratebon, Princess Elizabeth and 
Prince Karl von Ratebon, and Count 
von Rumerskirch, a distinguished Aus- 
trian nobleman. 

Miss Helen Gould, of the Board of 
Lady Managers, arrived Friday night 
and is occupying apartments at the 
Planters’ Hotel. For a subsequent visit 
to the Fair Miss Gould has reserved 
suites at the Buckingham Club. 

A most distinguished visitor is Major 
General Peter Joseph Osterhaus, who 
commanded the Fifteenth Army Corps 
during the Civil War. - He came over 
from Bonn, Germany, where he lives, 
to visit the Fair with his three sons, 
one of whom is commander of the Mon- 
terey. The others are located in Ore- 
gon and California. 

With barely a day’s rest between the 
exacting duties of Saturday and the 
functions planned for the early part of 
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Warner’s Rust-Proof 660 


The straight-front, dip-hip Ribbon Models are the cor- 
rect corset fashion, suiting the slender or average form. This 
particular model, No. 660, is made of. a 
Novelty Moire Ribbon that for wear is 
quite as strong as.a heavy, solid fabric. 
The Hose Supporters add a necessary 
style feature to this chic little model, and 
are added as the French attach their 
Hose Supporters; namely, with dainty 
straps of ribbon, White, Blue and Pink, 
18 to 24 inches, 


$5.00 per pair 


460. The same model in White Ribbon 
Tape, 


$2.50 per pair 


























CONRATRH’S 


Conservatory of Music 


LOUIS CONRATH, Director. 
3400-3402 Lindell Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete and Select Faculty 
in all Branches. 


DIPLOMAS AWARDED. Write for Catalog. 


























WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 
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TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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- De Donato, Prop. 




















EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES MANICURING, Harr-DRESSING 


“THE APOLLO” 
LADIES’ TURKISH BATH PARLORS 


TURKISH, ELECTRIO AND PLAIN BATHS 


TTS 


819 LOOUST STREET, SECOND FLOOR 


DAILY, 8 a. M. TO 8 P. M. 
SAT. UNTIL 12 NIGHT 


HOURS: STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
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the week, society leaders bestirred them- 
selves early in the day to encompass the 
gay whirl brought forth from hour to 
hour, either on the World’s Fair 
Grounds or in clubs and private homes. 

The Austrian Commission, headed by 
Baron Adelbert von Stibral, will vie 
with their German cousins in lavish 
entertaining. The official opening of 
the Austrian Pavilion will take place 
early this month with a formal recep- 
tion. The most important function of 
the World’s Fair season will take place 
August 18, when Emperor Joseph’s 
birthday is to be commemorated. Baron 
von Stibral will invite ladies of St. Louis 
society and those of national leadership 
to act as hostesses at all these func- 
tions. 

Signor Branchi, of the Italian Com- 
mission, will announce his social pro- 
gramme in a few days. He will be 
assisted in entertaining by Chevalier and 
Madame Vittoro Zeggio. Mme. Zeggio 
has been appointed official hostess of 
the Italian Pavilion. 

A delightful function on the opening 
day was the banquet given by the Lady 
Managers to their friends in the Wo- 
man’s Building. Every member of the 
board was present except Mrs. Belle L. 
Everest of Kansas, who is traveling in 
Europe. Many visiting statesmen, gov- 
ernors and army men were the guests 
of the board at this informal banquet, 
which closed the day. President D. R. 
Francis, Mr. Robert S. Brookings and 
Mayor Rolla Wells were among the 
most distinguished St. Louisans who 
mingled with the Lady Managers on 
this occasion. 

Sunday afternoon Secretary of War 
William H. Taft was tendered a re- 
ception at the Jefferson Hotel, at which 
the officials and foreign dignitaries were 
present in large numbers. 

Monday brought forth some more re- 
ceptions to the visiting Governors, sev- 
eral of whom are still in the city. 

Almost immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the impressive ceremonies at the 
Louisiana Monument on opening day, 
society gravitated toward the Tyrolean 
Alps. In the immense, magnificent 
dining room more than one hundred ta- 
bles had been laid, most of them engaged 
in advance by prominent St. Louisans 
and their World’s Fair friends. Among 
the first to drift from his band stand 
toward the Tyrolean Alps was John 
Philip Sousa and his friend, Major 
Charles Hinton. At one of the largest 
tables Mr. Harlow B. Spencer enter- 
tained his’ mother, Mrs. Corwin H. 
Spencer, his sisters, the Misses Spencer, 
and their young lady guests from 
abroad. The most prominent “stag” ta- 
ble was that of Messrs. August Lue- 
chow, E. A. Faust, August A. Busch, 
Louis Hasse, and the Messrs. Harting 
and Benjamin. Enthusiasm was at its 
highest at this table when a messenger 
delivered a telegram from Victor Her- 
bert to Mr. Luechow, expressing con- 
gratulations for the success of the Ty- 
rolean Alps. 

Adolphus Busch, accompanied by 
Mrs. Busch, Miss Minnie Busch, Mr. 
Clarence Hoblitzelle and other young 
people, occupied a table in one of the 
cosy niches in the balcony. Mr. H. C. 


Townsend entertained some friends at 
dinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Koeh- 
ler were among the earliest arrivals. 
Gus Niemann, Philip Medart and Mrs. 
Medart, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gempp, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pickel and the 
Misses Pickel, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Meier, Mr. and Mrs. Goodman King, 
Mr. and Mrs. Casper Koehler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Limberg, Miss Anna 
Koehler, Mrs. C. Krausnick, Mr. Her- 
mann Knauer, Mr. and Mrs. Halsted 
Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. William Left- 
wich, Mr. and Mrs. Sid Walker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Traunmiller, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chouteau Scott and Mr. Edgar 
Lackland, Mr. and Mrs. John OD. 
Davis, Mr. Henry Lackland, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Samuels, with Mrs. 
Holzmann, Mrs. Samuels’ sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Adams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Huttig, Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
nest Kroeger, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Hedges, Mr. and Mrs. John Schroers, 
and many other prominent society peo- 
ple, had tables in and about the famous 
dining room of the Alps on opening 
day. 

Mrs. John Schroers entertained in- 
formally Monday afternoon for the 
Misses Lola and Marie Kuerschner, who 
are here from Vienna. Lola Kuerschner 
is known by the pseudonym of Osip 
Schubin. She is one of the most prom- 
inent novelists of Germany. Her sis- 
ter, Marie Kuerschner, who has no nom 
de. guerre, is a noted sculptress, whose 
works are to be found in the Art Pal- 
ace of the Fair. 

Mrs. Frank Hamilton is entertaining 
Misses Julia and Tenie Lillie, two 
charming young French women, who are 
half sisters of Mr. Hamilton. Both are 
being much feted by the St. Louis smart 
set, to whom they were introduced on 
a former visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Herbert, of 
London, are with Doctor and Mrs. Gris- 
wold Comstock. Mrs. Comstock is giv- 
ing some delightful functions in honor 
of her English visitors. 

Mrs. Carl von Mayhoff, of the Board 
of Lady Managers, who is located here 
for the season, has with her at the 
Washington as her guest Mrs. Archi- 
bald Gracie. Mrs. Gracie is a relative 
of Mrs. Edward C. Tutt, Mrs. Ste- 
phen ‘Slocum and Mrs. John Booth. 

Colonel and Mrs. R. C. Kerens will 
have with them in a short time Senator 
and Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, of West 
Virginia, with whom they have just 
passed a month at Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alden Howe Little re- 
turned from their wedding journey and 
are occupying their handsome new home 
in Berlin avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andre Scanlan are 
in the city, the guests of Mr. Scanlan’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary Scanlan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Cook, Mrs. 
Ashley D. Scott and Miss Isabel Scott 
will be among the St. Louisans who sail 
for Europe the latter part of May. 

ak ch eh 

Hardluck: I can’t see how Cashleigh 
had the luck to win that prize for guess- 
ing the Fair attendance, opening day. 
Careless: Why, that’s easy; it was due 
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We cordially invite you to inspect 





We have just secured, under unusually favorable circumstances, an 
original package of 


The Finest Diamonds Ever 
Imported. 


They are the choicest selection from a diamond mine famous for the 
purity, brilliance and perfection of color of the stones it produces. 
This collection of diamonds cannot be duplicated in America—in fact, 
it is doubtful if more than one or two stones equal to any of these 
can be found in the chief diamond marts of Amsterdam. 

Our prices for these rarely beautiful stones are as low, or lower, than 
usually asked for merely average quality. 


F, W. DROSTEN, 


these rarely beautiful diamonds. 
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WALTER B. STEVENS, Secretary 
FRANKLIN FERRISS, Generar Counser 


St. Louis, U. S. A. March 12, 1904. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


MASTER OF PROGRAMMES 


Director of Concessions and 
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a 

3 ANNOUNCEMENT 

= _ DAVID R. FRANCIS, Present 

= WM. H. THOMPSON, Treasurer 

= UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 

= St. Louis, 1904 

= DIVISION OF EXHIBITS 

= FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF, DIRECTOR 

= 

s BUREAU OF MUSIC 

= GEORGE W. STEWART GEORGE D. MARKHAM 

= MANAGER OF BUREAU CHIEF OF BUREAU 

= 

= TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

= The music officially recognized by the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
= sition consists of three compositions : 

= HYMN OF THE WEST, Poem by Edmund Clarence Stedman; Mu- 
= sic by John Knowles Paine. 

= LOUISIANA, March, by Frank Van der Stucken. 

= ALONG THE PLAZA, WALTZES, by Henry K. Hadley. 

= The right of publication and copyright being owned by Robert 
= A. Reid. 

= No other musical composition is endorsed or recognized by the 
= Exposition Company as official music. 

= Geo. D. Markham, Norris B. Gregg, 

= Chief, Bureau of Music. 

= Admissions. 

= G. W. Stewart, Ernest R. Kroeger, 

= Manager, Bureau of Music. Master of Programmes, 

= Bureau of Music. 

= The music trade throughout the world will be supplied by the well-known house 
= THIEBES-STIERLIN MUSIC CO. 

a ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

= Who have been appointed by Mr. Reid, sole publishers of the Official 
= Music of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

= Publishers Retail Prices: Hymn 75c, March 75c, Waltz 60c. 
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OFFICE 


choen’s ar 
Orchestra opeow 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 122 





to his feet. Hardluck: What'd they 
have to do with it? Careless: Why, he 
wore Swope shoes, and had a good un- 
derstanding. Try them yourself. The 
store is 311 N. Broadway. 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
orm: St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 
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To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


VISIT THE CHARMING 
SCENERY OF THE 





CAPITALS OF 
NORTHERN EUROPE 
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The Palatial Twin Screw Crutsing Steamer ‘*‘Prinzessin Victoria Lutse,’’ Length 450 tt. 


FIRST-CLASS THROUGHOUT 





FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT 





SUMMER VACATIONS 





During June, July, August and September, 1904, 


« 12 SELECT SUMMER CRUISES + 


To NORWAY, THE NORTH CAPE AND SPITZBERGEN 
and to the 


NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE 


(Stockholm, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, etc.) 


2% 2 Also a New Departure #% 


A Cruise to the Famous Seaside Resorts of Europe 
By the Handsomely Appointed Twin Screw Cruising Steamers 


‘*Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ and ‘‘Meteor’’ 


and the well-known Transatlantic Liner 


**Auguste Victoria’’ 
Duration of Cruises from Hamburg, 2 - 4 weeks each, Costing $62.50 Upward 








TWO GRAND CRUISES 


AROUND THE WORLD 


By the Twin-Screw S. S. 
“Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ 


Il. Departure from New York, Sept. 15, 1904 
II. Departure from San Francisco. Jan. 24, 1905 
Duration of Cruises 42 months each. 


Cost, including 5 weeks overland trip in India, Japan, etc., 
$1500 and upwards. 


Each cruise limited to 200 passengers. 
(Bookings for January Departure Nearly Complete) 
Grand Cruise to The Mediterranean and the Orient 
By the Popular Gwin-Screw S. S. “MOLTKE”’’ 
Leaving New York January 30, 1905 


Duration 70 Days, - - P 


CRUISES STRICTLY 
PERFECT ARRANGEMENTS 
OF PASSENGERS MADE 

IN ADVANCE AT THE 

VARIOUS PORTS 

DELIGHTFUL COOL. 


- Rates, $400 and upwards 


19 Days in Egypt and Holy Land and ail principal points in the Mediterranean 





PICTURESQUE | 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
CRUISES ALSO 
INCLUDE STOPS AT 
THE MOST INTERESTING 


Hamburg-American Line, 9! 0! 


Handsomely Illustrated Pamphlets describing the above trips sent free, on application to the 


ive Street, St. Louis 


Phones: Main 4535. D796. 














CLIFF DWELLERS ON THE PIKE 


Mr. W. Maurice Tobin, who is no 
doubt America’s best known exhibitor 
of the world’s strange people, is show- 
ing at the World’s Fair a complete rep- 
resentation of the most ancient of the 
famous Cliff Dwellings to be found in 
the Mancos and Cape Verde canyons 
in Arizona and New Mexico. The ex- 
hibition consists of a mammoth cliff 
over one hundred feet in height, in 
which is shown the rude habitations of 
the ancient Cliff Dwellers, now extinct. 
This exhibit is so arranged that the 
public can climb to the heights, and 
passing through these dwellings, obtain 
a correct idea of the habits, modes and 
customs of the pre-historic American. 
The main entrance is in the center of 
the cliff proper and through a huge 
cleft in the mountain side. On enter- 
ing the visitors find themselves in a 
native Pueblo of to-day, containing over 
one hundred dwellings, which are peo- 
pled with Moki and Zuni natives, the 
acknowledged descendants of the old 
race of Cliff Dwellers. The natives live 
exactly as they do in their native coun- 
try, and all manner of pursuits and in- 





dustries are shown, such as basket mak- 
ing; a native pottery in operation; blan- 
ket weaving; native artisans and silver- 
smiths plying their crafts; a reproduc- 
tion of the famous church of San Mig- 
uel, in which a museum of curios and 
ancient relics are shown; the Moki cat- 
acombs showing the manner of burial 
of the ancient race; native goats, bur- 
ros and dogs wander about the village, 
giving a touch of realism to the exhibi- 
tion. In the Moki theater the lighter 
side of the life is shown; quaint bridal 
customs, native dances, ancient chants, 
a native orchestra playing on stringed 
instruments made of dogs’ ribs, sheep’s 
toes, tortoise shell rattles and sun-baked 
squash. A company of Boomerang 
Throwers show their skill, and the na- 
tive priests show for the first time in 
this country the marvelous Snake Dance 
of the Moki tribe. The exhibit is com- 
plete in every detail, and from an his- 
torical, ethnological and educational 
standpoint, is one of the features of the 
World’s Fair. 
ele ele oe 

Their meeting: She (flushing expect- 

antly)—“Fred Smithers, as I live! 


Poor fellow—it saddens me to think how 
broken up he was over my refusal.” He 


(wrinkling forehead ) —‘ Where in 
thunder have I seen that woman 
before?”—Brooklyn Life. 

eb ob ob 

OPINIONS 


A gentleman is never drunk, 
It’s such a vulgar word; 

To say a gentleman is drunk 
Is really quite absurd. 

He may be pifflicated, piffed, 
Bazooned and pie-eyed, too; 

(I’ve had an edge on once or twice, 
And so, I guess, have you.) 

He may be plastered, boozed,and passed, 
But finer natures shrunk, 

And shrink, and will shrink evermore, 
From saying, “He is drunk!” 

Yale Record. 


Mr. Millyuns—“Now, Tommy, you 
must go to school and work hard. Why, 
look at me. I started without a cent 
and now I’m a millionaire.” Tommy— 
“Yes, I know; but you can’t do it any 
more.” They all have cash registers 
now.” —Ex. 


A REVERSAL OF CONDITIONS 

An able but impractical lawyer at the 
Kansas City bar retired from political 
office not long ago taking with him the 
confirmed habit of poker playing in lieu 
of the excellent law practice lost to him 
while holding political office. His 
sense of humor, however, was in no- 
wise dulled thereby. 

Dropping in one day to visit a fellow 
lawyer with little less leisure than him- 
self he greeted him with the usual ques- 
tion about business affairs. “Poor with 
me, very poor,’ was the reply; “and 
every cent, in fact, that I do make in the 
practice of law I lose playing poker, it 
seems.” 

“Well, same condition here, old fel- 
low,” was the response; “only—every 
cent I make playing poker I lose prac- 
ticing law.”—Green Bag. 


oh bob 


“T hired ten chorus girls in five min- 
utes this morning,” remarked Julian 
Mitchell, who wanted to show how busy 
he had been. “Geewillikins!” exclaimed 
Jack Flaherty, manager of the Majestic 
Cheater, “you are quick at figures.” 
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Plain Figures 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We show the highest 
ideals of the de- 
signers 
Furniture, 
Carpets and 
Draperies 
at mod- 
erate 
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We 
can fur- 
nish your 
home or of- 
fice complete. 
The largest and 


best selection of of 
fice desks and chairs 
in the city. & #& & 


SHAW-WALKER 
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SOCIETY 

The first official function given in 
honor of the World’s Fair after the 
grand opening Saturday was the recep- 
tion which the Connecticut Commission 
gave to President David R. Francis at 
the Connecticut State Building last 
Tuesday evening. It was a splendid af- 
fair, worthy of the Exposition’s Presi- 
dent, who accomplished the greatest 
World’s Fair ever held. The members 
of the commission who honored Mr. 
Francis were Frank L. Williams, presi- 
dent; Charles Phelps, vice-president; 
Frederick A. Betts, National Commis- 
sioner; J. H. Vail, secretary; Edgar 
L. Doolittle, Isaac W. Birdseye, Phelps 
Montgomery, Mrs. Louise R. Cheney, 
Mrs. George H. Knight, Miss Anne H. 
Chappell, Mrs. John M. Holcombe, mem- 
ber of the Board of Lady Managers. 

To-night will take place the most 
prominent function of the week, the re- 
ception to Most Rev. Jonn J. Glennon, 
D. D., Archbishop of St. Louis. This 
function will be almost without prece- 
dent in St. Louis, as a token of esteem 
to a prelate at the height of a festivity 
The reception will take place 
The host- 


season. 
at the new Woman’s Club. 
esses are Mmes. Armand Peugnet, Chas. 
F. Bates, J. F. Carton, Conde L. Ben- 
oist, Seth W. Cobb, William Hill Lee, 
Richard C. Kerens, Celeste Pim, Jane 
Lindsley, J. B. C. Lucas, William G. 


McRee, J. L. D. Morrison, E. de Mun 
Smith, Cornelius Tomkins, Julius Walsh 
and Miss Emily Chouteau Maffitt. The 
hostesses are leaders of the exclusive 
Catholic coterie in St. Louis. By spe- 
cial invitation, the Most Reverend P. 
J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
will be one of the guests at the recep- 
tion. 

The next entertainment of prominence 
to be given in honor of the opening days 
of the World’s Fair will be the recep- 
tion and ball planned by the Mexican 
Commissioners. This will be held on 
the Exposition grounds, to commemorate 
the dedication of the Mexican Building. 
Senor Manuel de Azpiros, Mexican Am- 
bassador at Washington, will set the 
date. The reception will be given in the 
Mexican Building and the ball in the 
West Pavilion. The guests to be in- 
vited will be the Exposition officials, all 
State and Foreign Commissioners, and 
many Washington diplomats; Mayor 
Rolla Wells and Mrs. Wells, and the 
leaders of St. Louis society. Senor Az- 
piroz will bring with him his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 

Members of the Wisconsin Press met 
informally Tuesday afternoon in the 
Wisconsin Building. Mr. Frank E. 
Noyes, President of the Wisconsin Press 
Association, was the host. 

The week was ushered in Monday 
with the reception which Governor Jo- 


seph H. Peabody of Colorado and his 
staff gave in the West Pavilion. It 
was an elaborate affair and greatly en- 
joyed by hundreds of visitors now in 
the city, who had been tendered spe- 
cial invitations. 

The most elaborate entertaining will 
be done in the German House under the 
direction of Doctor Theodore Lewald, 
the Imperial German Commissioner- 
General to the Fair. No hostess has 
been appointed for this building, but the 
courtly doctor will appoint, or rather 
invite, as he calls it, one or the other 
of St. Louis’ most exclusive society 
women to be the hostess of honor on 
various occasions. It is whispered that 
for the first official entertainment Mrs. 
Guido Pantaleoni_ will be chosen, in 
whose hospitable home Doctor Lewald 
is often entertained. The Pantaleoni 
and the Lewald households are neigh- 
bors in Lindell boulevard. 

The German House has the finest lo- 
cation in the Fair Grounds, and it is 
gorgeously furnished. It is built pri- 
marily for entertaining on a scale for 
which the Gefman Emperor is noted— 
magnificent and lavish. There is first 
a beautiful ball room, a roof garden, 
that is all the name implies, with shrub- 
bery, gay awnings, cosy corners, small 
tables and an abundance of colored 
lights. A restaurant is connected with 
the building, and chef and cuisine will 


be unsurpassed. Upon all state occa- 
sions the massive silver dinner set which 
Emperor William has sent over here 
will be used. This was a gift to Em- 
peror William I. from European poten- 
tates. 


Miss Adelle Humphrey will leave in a_ 


few days for the East to visit friends 
and attend commencement at Lasell, 
where she was at college for several 


years. 
ak eh 

Ten cents may get you $5,000, and 

that would buy a nice home. Smoke a 

$5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 


dealer. 
ak-heb 


An eloquent objection: Mrs. Newly- 
blessed: But you certainly don’t object 
to such a wee little baby as that? Jant- 
tor: Oh, it ain’t the size as counts, mum 
—it’s the principle uv the thing. —J/udge. 

oh eb 

A small fortune—$5,0o00—a fine smoke. 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 

ak ch eh 

“And do you think,” he asked, “that 
men progress after death?” Well,” she 
replied, “if they don’t, it would almost 
seem useless for some of them to die.”— 
Chicago Record. 

ek ck hb 

It must be good, or we couldn’t do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 
dealer. 














MUSIC 
PAST AND FUTURE. 
The regular music season in this city 
World’s 


Fair music—not including the band and 


came to an end last week. 


orchestral concerts now in full swing 
—will begin in a few weeks, and prom- 
ises to make things 
seekers during the hot months. 

The past season has been a light one 
—even for St. Louis—there having been 
fewer concerts than in past seasons, and 
no opera, except the crazy French opera 
season at Music Hall. 

A pretty concert by the Morning 
Choral was the feature of the last week 
of the season. The club did as well as 
could be expected under the 
Mr. Ernst is an unsympathet- 


lively for music 


circum- 
stances. 
ic director when he has a chorus under 
his baton, and consequently fails to 
bring out the best that there is in the 
material at hand. The Morning Choral, 
of course, could not sing badly, there are 
too many fine voices and experienced 
singers among the members for _ that, 
but the undeveloped possibilities in 
their work make the concerts exaspe- 
rating to any one interested in the pro- 
eress of the club. 

A beautiful ‘Schumann 
and a richly harmonized chorus by Hil- 
ler were features of the concert. 

Mrs. A. I. Epstein and Mr. Harold 
Jarvis, a Detroit singer, were the solo- 
ists. Mrs. Epstein’s work was a de- 
light. 
a firm, 


composition 


A comely little lady she is, with 
pure and rich soprano, and a 
poise and artistic finish in her work, 
much at variance with her evident youth. 
contrasted 
and immensely group of 
songs and operatic excerpts, including 
Carmen’s secene with the cards, and the 
song sung in the tavern. In the first 
number the young artist’s tone coloring 
was admirable, and the second revealed 
flexibility and fluency of tone emission 
truly remarkable in a voice of so rich 
a quality as Mrs. Epstein’s. Inciden- 
tally the piano accompaniments contrib- 
uted by the gifted lady’s equally gifted 
husband, were inspiring, and added great- 
ly to the pleasure that her work afforded. 

The Detroit tenor proved to be the 
possessor of a high baritone voice of a 
certain power, but most uncertain quali- 
ty, and a crude and inartistic, but fairly 
effective, style of singing. 

The Morning Choral has had a most 
successful season, and is broadening in 


Mrs. Epstein sang a_ well 
interesting 


its views as to associate membership, 
so it is reasonable to suppose that this 
organization will be in a position to 
bring artists here next season under its 
auspices who would otherwise not ven- 
ture to appear in St. Louis. 


The first event of importance at Festi- 


BIG BRASS BAND OFFER. 


py sell the eotebeated IMPERIAL, DUPONT 
and MARCEAU Band Instru- 















prices others ask for the 
same high grade goods. 

For our Free Band Instru- 
ment Catalogue, also our Free 
Booklet, entitled, “‘How to Buy J 
Band Instruments,” for large il- 
lustrations and complete descriptions of ourthree 
large Hines of brass instruments, also everything in 
Drums, Clarionets, Flutes, Saxophones, etc., etc., for the 
free catalogues, our guarantee and refund proposition, 

° the most liberal band instrument offer ever 
ieard of, for the new method of selling instruments fully 
«plained, for something new and immensely interesting 
to every bandman, cut this ad out and 


us today. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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“New Process” Gas Ranges 


Lead the World 


The fast and best product of Gas Range construction. Every improvement mechanical genius could 
devise adds to its merit—proclaims its supremacy. 


Be sure you get a Gas Range this summer, to make life bearable—comfortable—but be equally sure you 
get a “NEW PROCESS”—“T he 1904 model of Gas Range excellence.” 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY THE SIX BACKUS STORES. 


NOTE—ANYONE PURCHASING GOODS TO THE VALUE OF THREE DOLLARS AT 
ANY OF OUR STORES WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A BUDDING GERANIUM, POTTED, 
AND IN A SPECIALLY DESIGNED IRON HOLDER. 


THE SIX BACKUS STORES: 


1433 SALISBURY ST. 
1011 OLIVE ST. 


2229 SOUTH BROADWAY. 
2249 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 


714 N. TAYLOR AVE. 
6301 EASTON AVE. (Wellston.) 





val Hall will be the performance of 
Elgar’s, “The Dream of Gerontues,” by 
the Ann Arbor, Mich., Choral Society, 
and then concerts follow thick and fast. 
M. Guilmant, the famous Parisian or- 
ganist, will be here six weeks late in 
the summer, giving frequent morning re- 
The Music Teachers’ National 
Association meets here in June, and 
most elaborate programmes are being 
prepared, including an oratorio to be 
given by the Choral Symphony Society. 
This society, by the way, is in a fair 
way of ending its existence now and for- 


citals. 


ever if guarantors are not forthcoming. 
So far, very little, if any, provision for 
next season has been made, and a cer- 
tain amount of money must be raised 
soon if St. Louisans are to have orches- 
tral and choral concerts here next win- 
ter. 
ah 
THE SCHOOL OF OPERA. 

The St. Louis School of Opera closed 
its second successful season on Friday 
with a production of Donizetti’s peren- 
nial “Lucia di Lammermoor.”  Deserv- 
ing as she does the heartiest commenda- 
tion for the plucky way in which she 
has promulgated this worthy enterprise, 
Mrs. Haines is more to be marvelled at 
for the facility with which she produces 
that animated anomaly, the soprano with 
voice and intelligence. On this occa- 
Miss Edna Fassett, as 
exceeded 


sion her pupil, 
the slaughterous bride, 
the roseate promise that the school’s ex- 


quite 


cellent performances past have led us to 
expect. Even in that soprano’s shibbo- 
leth, the “Mad scene,” Miss Fassett con- 
ducted herself with an easy absence of 
stiffness and amateurism which was 
quite distinctive, while her vocalization 
of the trippy music was remarkable for 
lack of effort, quality and flexibility of 
tone, and precision of pitch. In fact, 
Miss Fassett’s work was so good as to 
offer the extremely rare temptation to 
analyze it critically in the hope of aiding 
her in the correction of little faults dis- 
covered. But it were captious, as well 
as an impertinence to Miss Fassett’s es- 
timable preceptress, to imply that she 
does not discern her pupil’s defects or 
fails to administer their proper correc- 


tive. 


From its broad, solid bottom tones all 
the way to a ringing high D—emitted 
time after time without perceptible ef- 
fort—Miss Fassett’s voice was smooth 
and liquid, without the soprano’s usual 
weakness in the middle register. She 
has discrimination and taste, and from 
this performance should be judged as 
the most broadly finished product of this 
prolific school. 

Mr. Robert McCormick, in the minor 
role of Bide the Bent, was quite the 
most distinguished of the men. This 
sterling young singer brings to his 
work an evident seriousness, rare tem- 
peramental power and an appreciation 
of his role’s content that makes his per- 
sonations a genuine pleasure. 

Mr. Rautenberg directed with his us- 
ual skill, and Mr. Delamotta’s excellent 
stage management reflected his rare ex- 


ecutive ability. 
obo oe oe 
NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 
Mrs. Benham—Well, 
to worst I can keep the wolf away from 
the door by singing. 
Benham—You can if he has a correct 


if worst comes 


ear for music.—Smart Set. 
ah oh eb 
Binker—‘Mrs. Puffering claims to be 
a daughter of the Revolution.” Bunker 
—“Oh, yes. Her father used to run a 
merry-go-round.”—Chicago Daily News. 
ee oe ee 
Nell—‘Huh! I wouldn’t marry the 
best man in the world.” Belle—“But 
you didn’t get a chance. He assures me 
that I am the first girl he ever proposed 
to.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
ok ch 
Mabel—“Why didn’t you scream when 
he put his arms around you?” E£thel— 
“I wanted to, but couldn’t, and when I 
could I didn’t want to.”—Butte Inter- 
Mountain. 


abs be ee 
“So Jagsby has absconded. Another 
good man gone wrong.” “Nonsense. 


It’s merely a bad man who has been 
found out.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
ob ob ab 
Superstitious : “I’m not at all surprised 
to get this poem back.” “Why?” asked 
his other half. “Because it was the 
thirteenth time I sent it out.”—Ex. 




















GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


By making our employes take plenty of time with 
their work, thereby improving it, we have more than 
doubled our output the second year. We want no 
hurry-up World’s Fair business at all. We intend to 
take care of our regular customers and their visitors 
only. We deal directly with our patrons and pay no 
commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or agents. We 
pay more for our work than any other Laundry, and 
if it isnot “BETTER” than other Laundries do we 
can not expect to hold the business. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anpverson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,” 


WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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For the Dressing-Table 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 


More lasting and refreshing than Cologne 























Beware of Counterfeits! 
Always look ior the ‘‘Trade-Mark” withthenameof 


LANMAN & KEMP, NEW YORK 
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Before the World’s Fair is in full 
swing the Terminal Association, upon 
which the success of the great Exposi- 
tion in a measure depends, will have 
arranged all its plans for the rapid han- 
dling of passengers, freight and baggage. 
Even now, with much of the work still 
in a state of incompletion, it is perform- 
ing marvels in the handling of increased 
traffic on the many lines of railroad 
that enter Union ‘Station. The rather 
gigantic task of enlarging the Union Sta- 
tion itself so that the train capacity will 
be equal not only to the heavy tax upon 
the various railroads, but to the natural 
growth of the city itself, is being pushed 
forward with an energy that means much 
to those who intend coming to the city 
to see the Fair. In another month the 
most important part of the surface work 
will be finished, and the 
public will then enjoy the 
benefits of the many chang- 
es the Association has in- 
troduced. The Union Sta- 
tion will then, without a 
doubt, be the largest in the 
world. 

The change now apparent 
in the condition at Union 
Station may not, the 
minds of the public, repre- 
sent an outlay of $5,000,000, 
but that much and _ more 
will be spent before the as- 
sociation has completed the 


in 


work of making the St. 
Louis Union Station the 
best and largest in the 
world, with the most  ap- 
proved facilities for the 


handling of large crowds. 

Even now tourists and veteran travel- 
ers appreciate the changes that have been 
made. There is no longer any confusion 
in the handling of baggage. Travelers 
are not compelled to dodge trains and 
trucks, for all this work is done under- 
ground and baggage is hoisted into the 
cars on elevators. This in itself aids the 
rapid discharge of large crowds from 
trains and quickens the departure of 
travelers who would otherwise be jostled 
and jammed by the scurrying freight 
handlers. 

A wide subway has been constructed 
about the middle of the shed extending 
from Eighteenth to Twentieth streets, 
through which express wagons can be 
driven and packages raised on elevators 
to the trains. Small subways extend- 
ing from the baggage and express offices 
which were torn down and rebuilt on 
the Eighteenth street side, connect with 
the main subway. Provision was also 
made for a subway for the delivery of 
mail. 

A new power house, said to be the 
best west of the Mississippi 
River, and tracks, in- 
creased the association’s facilities, so 


equipped 


additional have 


The 


Hauling Crowds and 


that now no less than 32 trains can 
enter the shed without inconvenience. 

The shed itself has had many square 
feet of glass added to it, and an inter- 
locking plant, costing $100,000, has been 
installed in the place of the one in use 
since the station was built. 

A new inter-locking plant has also 
been installed in the East St. Louis 
yards, where numerous and costly im- 
provements have been made, among 
them being the “hump,” by which cars 
can be delivered by gravity to their re- 
spective tracks. 

With an eye to the comfort of World’s 
Fair passengers, the Terminal Associa- 
tion had planned gigantic alterations 
which would greatly benefit the city 
and its merchants, and put into circula- 
tion a vast sum of money, but the needed 
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TERMINAL ASSOCIATION LOYAL TO THE FAIR 


Traffic with Dispatch. 


twenty-seven railroads which enter 


Union Station, and their small tributary 


lines, so that, now the World’s Fair gates 
are open, visitors will not suffer any of 
the very many inconveniences and diffi- 
culties which in the recent past were the 
lot of travelers to and from St. Louis. 
Nearly all these lines have new passen- 
ger equipment, and nearly all of them 
have otherwise improved their roadbeds 
and freight-carrying facilities. All these 
great systems co-operate with the Ter- 
minal Association in order to facilitate 
travel. 

Within the year the Wabash, Rock 
Island, Burlington, ’Frisoo, Missouri 
Pacific, Vandalia, Big Four, Southern, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Louisville and 
Nashville and Mobile and Ohio systems 
have made especial arrangements for the 










Fair managers. They went ahead with 
arrangements to do their best in the cir- 
cumstances, and the promptness and 
ease with which heavy train loads of 
passengers, baggage and freight are be- 
ing received and dispatched proves their 
loyalty to the city and the Exposition. 
Every effort is being put forth to make 
the Fair a success and to give the trav- 
elers comfort and complete satisfaction. 
The Association is spending money with 
a lavish hand. While it is building up 
the improvements in the train shed, it 
has not ignored the Station buildings 
proper. Waiting rooms and dining rooms 
and other apartments necessary to the 
public comfort have received attention 
and many alterations have been made to 
them. 
Several hundred workmen are en- 
gaged in the improvements 
at the Union Station and 
the progress they are mak- 


ing is evident even to the 
most inexperienced... No 
time is being lost. The 
immense span of steel 


frames necessary to the en- 
largement of the shed have 
been set, and the heavy 
glass inserted within the 
past week, and the work of 
laying new rails and of 
raising the floor of the sta- 
tion and extending fences 
has been done with equal 
The yards be- 
yond the train shed and 
where the new express 


swiftness. 





UNION STATION, SAINT LOUIS 


for the improvements was 
But the Terminal has not been 
deterred. It is making the Belt Line 
do service during the Fair. This line 
which runs from the Merchants’ Bridge 
to a connection with the Wabash tracks 
at Page avenue, has been double tracked 
and will be provided with a block signal 
system, and turned into a useful and 
safe line to convey visitors to the 
World’s Fair. 

A “Y” connection has been built at 
the Merchants’ Bridge in order to per- 
mit trains coming in from the North 
or Northeast either to proceed over the 
‘Belt Line or go into Union Station. 

The other improvements which the 
Association has had in contemplation, 
however, would have added greatly to 
the convenience of visitors to the Fair, 
as well as travelers in time to come. 

In addition to the improvements in 
terminal facilities which the Association 
has made, it has stimulated the various 
railroads, represented in the Association, 
to prepare for the World’s Fair and for 
the future St. Louis. As a result, mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the 


legislation 
delayed. 





Fair. Many of them have purchased 
large blocks of property in St. Louis for 
additional track room on the route to 
the Fair Grounds, where an adequate 
passenger station and extensive yards 
are provided to handle all traffic. 

The Terminal Association intends to 
make the first impression that the for- 
eign visitors get of St. Louis a lasting 
and favorable one so far as it lies within 
its power. What it has recently done 
for the merchants of the city in conces- 
sions, it would do for the traveling pub- 
lic in the matter of comfort. Had it not 
been for delay in the legislation asked of 
city, the tunnel would now be aban- 
doned only to freight trains, while the 
passengers coming in over the Eads 
Bridge would be diverted to the elevated 
structure on the levee by connections 
with the bridge, and thus entrance to 
Union Station without the smoky under- 
ground annoyance would be accom- 
plished. 

The disappointments suffered by the 
Association in the local legislative bodies, 
however, did not prompt the officials to 
lie down on the city or the World’s 


quickly answered. 


buildings are being erected 
at Eighteenth and Clark 
avenue are the busiest spots 
about the mammoth place. Here the 
work of rebuilding and enlarging goes 
hand in hand with the work of caring 
for the regular daily grist of business, 
whose volume has been increasing day 
by day. There is little difficulty exper- 
ienced in handling freight, despite the 
changes that are being made, for the 
contractors have so’ managed as to 
prevent a stagnation of the business or 
an accumulation of either baggage or 
freight. 


Trains are moving in and out of the 
big station with the same regularity as 
before the Fair, and the officials and 
employes of the various roads are on 
hand to see that everything moves 
smoothly and_ swiftly. Uniformed 
employes are thick about the big shed 
and the platforms, and all questions are 
Best of all, there is 
no discrimination. Tips bring forth 
no better service than would ordinari- 
ly be given. Under the circumstances 
it may be said that the Terminal As- 
sociation is doing a splendid work for 


the city, and will do better as the Fair 
grows older. 
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Mexico and California. 
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XXil 
THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall street is in pensive mood. It 
has once more entered upon its age of 
reason. It is figuring and fancying and 
fretting more than it did at any time 
since last fall. Bewilderment is every- 
where apparent. Traders do not know 
which way to turn. The market has 
grown so dull and lethargic in its move- 
ments that nothing can be predicated as 
to its true tendency. The professional 
contingent continues to trade in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion For obvious rea 
sons, it confines its attention to the most 
active shares, or such as can easily be 
brought under manipulative influence. 

All talk of European support seems 
to have subsided Neither British nor 
German speculators are disposed to run 
much of a risk at this time, with the two 
warring nations evidently preparing to 
negotiate for big loans. There is a 
strong suspicion that the temporary ease 
in money in London is to be followed 
by renewed stringency within a few 
months. The demand for money in Eu- 
rope is extremely brisk and urgent. The 
German government is expected to float 
a new loan of at least $75,000,000 at 
the first auspicious opportunity The 
French government has similar inten- 
tions. Gallic finances are in a decided- 
ly muddled condition. In England, re- 
cent heavy liquidation by Continental 
speculators has resulted in monetary im- 
provement, which, however, has failed 
to evoke anything like an outburst of 
buying. Some encouragement is to be 
found in the firmer tendency in quota- 
tions for British consols. It is thought 
by some critics that the better demand 
for these securities may be due, partly, 
to lessening fears of a second suspen- 
sion of purchases by the government for 
the national sinking fund. 

The gold exports have caused little 
comment and still less anxiety in finan- 
cial circles. The outgo is expected to 
end as soon as the demands of French 
banking interests who financed the Pan- 
ama canal transaction have been satis- 
fied. The statements of the Associated 
Banks are beginning to set some clear 
minds a-thinking as to the when and the 
whither. Loans are still climbing. They 





Interest per annum allowed on 
Certificates of Deposit and Saving 
Accounts. 


Savings Department open Mon- 
day Evenings til] 7:30. 
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have reached figutes which are almost RR RR OS OP a a 


startling in probabilities. It’s a queer- 


banking situation. Yet no member of 
the Wall street Sanhedrin appears to be 
reallyl alarmed. Everybody utters hope- 
ful sentiments, and opines that the coun- 
try is getting along swimmingly. Well, 
we shall see, by and by, what construc- 
tion we should have placed upon these 
record-breaking loans in the early spring 
of 1904. For the present, let’s do noth- 
ing and keep our eyes open. 

Recent bad statements have caused 
considerable selling in Erie issues. No 
longer do we hear glowing bull talk 
about this property. No longed 
are Hill and_ his _ friends  cred- 
ited with heavy buying of the common 
for the purpose of making the system the 
nucleus of a vast trans-continental line. 
Erie is now rising or falling on its own 
merits. And that is as it should be. 
The company is now conservatively and 
progressively managed but is still under 
the necessity of spending millions upon 
millions of dollars for extraordinary ‘tm- 
provements. Physically, the system is 
much inferior to its great rivals. It 
would be better, beyond doubt, if the 
company stopped paying dividends and 
began to devote its surplus money to 
improvements clamorously called for by 
present-day transportation methods. 
The Erie is a promising system, but the 
time when it shall be in a state of per- 
manent prosperity is still in the distant 
future. Its shares deserve attention, 
but not confidence. 

From present indications it does not 
seem as if anything like a sharp appree 
ciation in values could be looked for 
within the next three or four months. 
Agricultural and political uncertaintics 
practically forbid active, bullish specu- 
lation. The market will probably be 
allowed to fluctuate within a narrow 
range of quotations until the future of 
trade and industry can be prognosed 
with some approach to definiteness. At 
this writing, the situation, as above inti- 
mated, is of baffling, tantalizing uncer- 
tainty. Some features warrant  opti- 
mism, and others quite the contrary. 
When the fall season approaches, the 
drift of things should necessarily  be- 
come more apparent to observant eyes. 

Therefore, we might as well prepare 
ourselves for a continuance of apathetic, 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive specu- 
lation. Trading will be left in the 
hands of the room traders and affilisted 
interests. The tone-giving parties wil: 
pursue their waiting policy. Their lead- 
ers will go to Europe or rusticate. Tl.ey 
will not care to make much of a nois2 
until the public’s memory of the jarring 
incidents of the last two years has grown 
dim and faint. Market leaders know 
full well that this is not exactly the 
psychologica! moment to invite the out- 
side to another mad revel, to ask him 
to trust where only a little while ago 
he had been trapped and fddled. 

Trade conditions, as reported by 
commercial agencies, are of dubious, de- 
pressing complexion. In some lines the 
volume of business is fast falling off, 
Profits are growing smaller. This ac- 
counts for less satisfactory railway 
The cotton industry is ut- 
It will take many 


earnings. 
terly demoralized. 


R, L. MAUPIN, President. PROGRESS OF J. A. NORTON, Secretary. 


The North American Investment Co., 
of The United States. 
FOR ITS FIRST TWENTY-FOUR MONTHS 


$290,000 


Deposited with Treasurer of 
the State of Missouri for thz 
protection of Investors. 





ASSETS: 


April 1, 1902, 
$125,000.00 


July 1, 1902, 
$134,549.47 


October 1, 1902 
$145,354.02 


January 1, 1903, 
$177,995.47 


April 1, 1903, 


$237,279.39 


July 1, 1903, 


$276,832.63 


October 1, 1903, 


$348,034.65 | | 50, GRADE 50/ 


January 1, 1904, BON DS 


$414,721.27 


April 1, 1904, 


$005,756.97 


Under State Inspection. Licensed and doing business in Twenty States. 


Interest 5 per cent per annum 
paid on savings of $1.00 per 
week or over: 











For particulars Call on or Address the Company, 


ODD FELLOWS BUILDING, - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . ee Fee 
- + + + Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET. ST. LOUIS 



































months before anything like a tentative Sullies come high. To their gigantesque 
return to previous normal conditions folly and greed we must ascribe the ruin 


can be looked for. The Browns andof our cotton manufacturing industry. 
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Men of this type are National scourges. 
Their vicious activity cannot but bring 
disaster. Yet, while they let themselves 
go and occupy the front of the stage, 
their words are devoutly studied, their 
actions applauded, their examples rec- 
ommended to our ambitious youth, their 
vulgar, dishonest coups expatiated upon 
in yard-long articles in the daily press. 
Oh, the crime and idiocy and folly of 


it all! To make heroes out of rascals! 


ob 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Trading in the St. Louis market has 
resumed its customary perfunctory char- 
acter. It is confined to but few issues. 


Demand is hardly worth speaking of. 
Price changes are uninteresting and 
small. 


haps the bulls are sparring for their 
second wind. They have not as yet 
given up the fight, according to the 
statements of Fourth street wiseacres. 
In other directions conditions are most 
disappointing. Buyers are holding off, 
for reasons, it seems, that they them- 
selves are unable to explain. At pres- 
ent, cash is surely more thought of than 
shares and bonds. 

In street railway issues little change 
has occurred. Transit is going at 12% 
and 12%. United Railways preferred 
is steady at about 56% and 56%. The 
United Railways 4s are neglected at 
80%. These street railway issues are 
expected to go higher. 

‘Some bank and trust company shares 
are a trifle lower. Missouri Trust is 
offering at 118%, with 117% bid. Mer- 
cantile is firm at 33334, and _ Lincoln 
Trust is quoted at 187 bid. Bank of 
Commerce is offering at 295; Third Na- 
tional at 292%, with 286 bid. For State 
National 159 is bid; for Boatmen’s 232, 
for International 190. The last-named 
stock was suddenly moved into the fore- 
ground last Monday, after undergoing a 
prolonged spell of inactiivty. 

For Central Coal & Coke common 
613% is bid, 6256 asked. East St. Louis 
& Suburban stock is offering at 72%, the 
5 per cent bonds are being quoted at 96 
bid, 96% asked. For Candy common 
12% is asked, for Granite-Bimetallic 
37%, for Simmons Hardware common 
100. 

Brewing 6s are quoted at 96% bid, 
96% asked, Lindell 5s at 10334 bid, 10434 
asked. 

Business at the local banks is fair. 
Interest rates are steady at from 4% to 
6 per cent. Sterling is slightly lower, 
being quoted at $4.87%. 


bk 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

L. R. O., Lexington, Mo.—Pacific 
Mail pays no dividends at present. Can- 
not advise purchases of it. Colorado 
& Southern common selling for all it’s 
worth. 

G. R., Logansport, Ind.—Better hold 
Biscuit common for the present. Read- 
ing second preferred does not look 
tempting, in spite ot the dividend rate. 

D. W.—Rock Island 5s look like a 
good speculation. Would not advise 
buying Brooklyn R. Transit convertible 
4s. Consider Continental Tobacco 4s 
tempting purchase, but not for invest- 
ment of trust funds. 

J. J. W., Quincy, Ill—Keep out of L. 
& N. Will never be much of a specu- 


Bank and trust company issues 
were less popular in the past week. Per- 
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Starting Right 





happy. 


We shall be Free. 
not be bound by custom, 


to any method, unless it is the best 


We shall try to make our home 
We beliebe that is our duty. 
To this end Wwe shall avoid as far 
as possible the drudgery of life. 


method obtainable. 


Therefore we shall Cook with 


which means 


Gas; 


more recreation, more sunshine. 


This is 1904 Wisdom. 





We shall 


nor 


less drudgery, 


cling 





|! PARLOR GROUPS 


‘ HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW CREATIONS? i 
& 





GOLD SUITS 


CABINETS 


SPECIAL 
SHOWING 











HOME FOLKS 
Will like to show our 
i Beautiful Store 
to Visitors 


BRING THEM. 


QUALITY SO DIFFERENT—STYLE UNCOMMON 


OUR ASSORTMENT IS VERY 
LARGE AND WELL SHOWN 


NEW DAMASKS AND TAPESTRIES 


THE RICHEST COVERINGS 


ODD CHAIRS OF UNUSUAL DESIGN. 


SEE THE DRESSING CHEST. Mie 


sock fin 


Seti 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST 








HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 
No. 30 BroaD STREET. Nzew Yorx 
380 CoLEMay STREET. Loypog, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


LL, 2815. 
TELEPHONES: RINLOCH’ B B. 1935. 








lative favorite hereafter. Chicago Great 
Western common will move with the 
rest of the list Nothing in sight to 
bull it on. 








H. Woon, President. 


JEFFERSON 


‘COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of mterest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. 


W.E. Bercer, Cashier. 


BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Clara—‘Oh, hum! 


had made me a man.” 


I wish the Lord 


Mother—Per- 


haps he has, dear; only you haven't 
found him yet.’"—New York Times. 
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CRESCENT HOTEL. 


The highest point of excellence is reached in everything 
pertaining to a first-class, thoroughly modern, Resort 
Hotel, operated directly by the Frisco System. 








The train service is unsurpassed, Through Pullman 
Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars, 
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This is the Scenic Route to 


EUREKA SPRINGS ARK., 


. SITUATED ON . 


The Summit of the Ozarks # 


Passenger Traffic Department, St. Louis. 
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Superior 
Beer. 


YOURE VERY PARTICULAR 
ABOUT THE FOOD THAT 
COMES ON YOUR TABLE. NOW 
BE JUST AS CAREFUL ABOUT 
THE BEER. SUPERIOR BEER 
IS BEST IN EVERY WAY—QUAL- 
ITY, FLAVOR, PURITY — AND 
WHAT’S EQUALLY IMPOR- 
TANT—IS THOROUGHLY AGED. 


Get it from your grocer or tel- 
ephone the brewery direct 


GREEN TREE 
BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 





$555559050005ssasatEE f 





The Three 
Ages of Man. 


In childhood, middle life and old age 
there is frequent need of the tonic 
properties that are contained in 


hh, ulune 


TRADE MARK. 





* WHEUSER > BUS cy, 
Nall.) Vesti It is nature’s greatest assistant—not a 
“dark beer but a real malt extract— 


7” J positively helpful, non-intoxicating. 
Sold by druggists. Prepared only by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. 


Mirror pr 





MRE ING 
\ LIGHTED 
TRAINS 
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Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 

















California 


Santa 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
line. .. 

The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 


between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco... Visit Grand Coe of 


Arizona en route. 


- Our Reseed booklets, mailed ren will help 
you nightly plan a California tour. Address 
General Aaa Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. oe 


F e 











THE For LIQUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE THE : 
eel CY Ail Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eel ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 


oh ure 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis.” 


Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @"G Ure 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHTNIA 





HEKBERT ©. CHIVERS 
AKCHITECT 


HIGH-CLAS WORK 


WAIN 


MAIN 








MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Day of the Dog, McCutcheon, 
$1.20; By the Fireside, Wagner, $1; The 
Viking’s Skull, Carling, $1.20;- All’s 
Fair in Love, Sawyer, $1.20; The Ad- 
mirable Tinker, Jepson, $1.20; The Gor- 
don Elopement, Wells and Taber, $1; 
The Woodhouse Correspondence, Rus- 
sell and Sichel, $1; The Yoks, Miller, 
$1.20. A complete line of April maga- 
zines now on sale at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 
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WEST] BADEN. 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 
UNION STATION. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
9.30 A. M. 9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


NINTH AND LOCUST 


BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


PATTISON’S 








Oru AND LOCUST. 
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4 LOUISIANA PURCHASE 








Our World's Fair Guide 
and Rate Quotations are 
———= FREE 

Write for them To-Day! 


GEO. J. CHARLTON 


General Passenger Agent . Chicago & Alton R’y 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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WORLD'S FAIR 


+ 


STATE BUILDINGS 


1 Revelation! 


Nothing better expresses the beauty and magnificence 
of the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Going to the Fair? 


Then—if you're located in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory or 
Texas, travel as | do—the “Katy” way. 


“Katy Service” 


means comfortable and convenient trains and a pleasant trip. 


To those who come to St. Louis, a hint is dropped about the charms of a whirl 
through “‘the territory’ and into Texas, or even to quaint Old Mexico. 1 can 
suggest any number of pleasant and profitable trips, and send you something 
new in printed matter about them. Write to me. ‘‘Katy,”’ Box 911 M, St. Louis. 
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